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EDITORIAL NOTES 


Explanation 


HESE pages that are usually devoted 
To interesting events that we have noted, 
Especially the things we have deplored : 
A countryside by commerce tossed and gored, 
A certain kind of memoir, the R.A., 
The dismal prospects of the modern play, 
The ungoverned shapelessness of modern towns, 
The imminent ruin of the Sussex downs, 
The plague of petrol pumps upon the fells, 
Stonehenge, the City Churches, Sadler’s Wells, 
The cubist cul-de-sac, and, what is worse, 
The spate of senseless and amorphous verse, 
Writ by ambitious simpletons who’ve found 
That if you once abandon sense and sound 
And put down linkless words in disarray 
The critics really don’t know what to say, 
Fearing that if they do say what they think 
Their names may, later on, be made to stink, 
Because their crassness failed to recognise 
The fire of Shelley in a Snooks’s eyes— 
These pages, as we say, of wont so formal 
Solicitous, public-spirited and normal, — 
Are filled with quite another kind of thing : 
They do not argue ; they attempt to sing ! 
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You’d think Campion and Bridges 

Were metrical midges 

Compared with this Muse 

Whose aid you refuse, 

Until you’re hard-pressed, and whom then you abuse, 
You indolent log, 

You ingrate, you dog. 


Rebuke to the Muse 


NOW, gently there, Miss, 
I did not ask for this. 
You were not summoned here 
To assail my poor ear 
With insults so pointed 
In words so disjointed, 
So fervent 

A servant 

I’d have never appointed. 
Had I known but of old ! 
Had I only been told 


That those agents in Helicon were shamelessly sending me 


A Muse who was capable of turning and rending me. 


The Muse Obstinate 


VERY well, then, be rent ! 
My patience is spent. 


The Muse Rebuked Again 


STILL that old jogging metre. 
Can’t you think of one sweeter ? 


The Muse Recriminatory 


I MUST say I like that ; why ’twas you that began it. 
But began ! In the days of Neanderthal man it 

Was stale and outworn ; 

When Columbus was born 


His mother sang thus, and the child exclaimed “‘ Can it | ” 


Lord Byron, the Ingoldsby Legends, ‘Tom Moore 
And Victorian librettists full many a score 
Long ferried away from the Stygian shore. 
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They hacked at the thing till it grew to a bore, 

And all the translators who managed to print 

Their halting translations of Brand and Peer Gynt 
Ambled on at this pace 

Or something much like it, 

And now you’ve the face 

To ask me to strike it. 

I tell you quite flat 

That [ won’t ! And that’s that ! 

I am free ! I’m Post-War ! Not if I know it, thanks ! 
Free Verse . . . or you’re published with pages of blanks, 
Though I’m not saying those mightn’t be quite enough 
To serve as relief from your usual stuff. 


Reluctant Consent 


O HAVE your way ; 

I can do it myself for that matter 
Without 

Your assistance, 

‘Though 

I cannot be bothered 

To turn any of the words 


Down, 

Or to begin the lines 
With small 

Letters 

Instead of 

Capitals. 


The Muse Capricious 


INDEED ? If that’s the case I’ll change my mind 
And try a sort of thing that you would find 
Impossible to do without my aid. 


Exhortation 


AH? Let us hear it then, vainglorious jade. 
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Demonstration 


I MEAN the poem formal in design 

Apparently orthodox in outline 

(With things like that rhyme in it, accent gone, 
Which brings the bard a day’s march nearer Donne), 
An intellectual cobweb of obscurities, 

With here and there a tinge of cold impurities, 

With fine recondite images bedecked. 

Incongruous except to the elect : 

As this in which I exquisitely say 

How I am going to spend my holiday : 


Piebald Unicorn 


UNDER the hyperthyroid harvest moon 
Seated, I shall eat caviar with a spoon, 
While Mr. Nokes, that melancholy man, 
Will cool my heated features with hts fan 
The ghost of sainted Elagabalus 

Will sometimes come to drink his tea with us, 
Gazelles and eunuchs, crystal as a leaf, 

Will pace the rose-beds to assuage my grief. 
I shall applaud their steps, and when I please, 
Lean forth to stroke their slim anatomies, 
While Mr. Nokes, that melancholy man, 
Discourses gentle music with his fan. 


Agonised Appeal 


NO, no, no more of this, I beg. 

Do not so harshly tug my leg. 

What can have happened to you, Muse ? 
Time was you never held such views. 
You used to sing like a canary 

With quite a small vocabulary 

Of trees and grass, the sun, the moon, 
Which then you always rhymed with swoon, 
So simply, with such innocence, 

And such a lack of deeper sense 

That any passer-by could tell 

If you were singing ill or well. 

*T was usually ill, no doubt, 

But you were easily found out. 
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Now you bewilder me : how could 

I tell if that were bad or good, 

That gnomic stuff you sang just now, 
That cacophonic senseless row .. . . 
Enough ; now pull yourself together, 
Cannot you realise the weather ? 


The Muse Obdurate 


HAVE you not heard of King Canute, 
Who tried to stop (the silly brute !) 
The onset of the stemless tide 

And then was hung up to be dried ? 
Even so are you who would arrest 
The novel forms that you detest : 
There are no boundaries in Art .. . 


Complaint 
BUT why discard the human heart ? 


Answer 


IT is af[withered worn-out thing, 

And Love has lost its ancient sting 

And Faith is dead and Hope is fled 

And the last blossom has been shed 

From apple-trees the stars peered through. 


Complaint 
THE grass is green, the skies are blue. 


Answer 


THE skies are blue, the grass is green, 
As they in truth have always been, 
They are vieux jeu and on the shelf, 

If you could but detach yourself 

And see you’d better be employed 
Drawing new beauty from the void 
Than chasing on deserted shores 

The phantoms of your ancestors ! 

We are the future, we are young, 

The bravest songs are still unsung. 
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Interjection 


THAT line was Flecker’s ; do not quote 
A man who thought you were a goat 
He=. 5 


Rejoinder 


NEVER mind, I know by rote 
All you’ve to say in that connection. 


Querulity 
CANNOT I make an interjection ? 


Brutality 


CERTAINLY not, if you’re to trot 
Out evermore the same old rot. 


Correction 


HOW you forget : I said ’twas hot. 


Muse Offensive 


OH, you are tiresome ! 


Rally 


YOU are tireless 
Stop it or I’ll switch on the wireless. 
My mind’s made up, no, not a word, 
I would that this had not occurred ; 
(Bring me a little glass of Schweppes) 
The time has come for drastic steps. 


Wireless 


THIS is the Londonderry Air ! 


Comment 


A MELODY both rich and rare 
It’s stopped, a pause, now listen . . . There ! 
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Muse 


THE Volga Boat Song, I declare ! 
I am tired of all these Volga Boats, 
This succulence of mournful notes, 
I must rise up and roar my joy, 

I must despair, I must destroy. 


Criticism 


IS that not vigorous for you ? 

I thought you’d seen the whole thing through, 
Drained every cup, crushed every fruit 

And found the soul a worn-out boot, 

You are fatigued, so tired, so bored 

You told me once you always snored 

When writing ; it was so absurd 

To go on adding word to word .. . 


Muse 
WHAT does it matter what I said ? 


Wireless 


THE Rajah of Balong is dead. 

The heat has forwarded the crops, 

Rye, wheat, oats, barley, also hops, ~ 
Although the roots, if they’d maintain 
Their present progress, need some rain. 


Agreement 


AND so do I, and so do you. 

Muse, what are honest folk to do? 

Can it be wondered at that we 

Should wander off in lunacy, 

When week by week, in one small room, 
Too small for an Egyptian’s tomb, 

The hottest, most enclosed of crypts, 
We have to drudge through manuscripts, 
Write cordial letters, pay off bills, 
While twice a day the Severn fills, 

And plovers wheel about the hills : 

Ah, Grantchester, Ah, Grantchester. 
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Concern 
THIS is dementia ! Have a care ! 


Final 


NO, let us go. The great winds blow 
Over the western wolds we know, 
The valley road, the upland track, 
We can recover and come back. 
But one short month, the sun that flamed 
Will have retired again ashamed, 
Once more the clouds will come, once more will fall 
The steely pillars of the endless rain. 
He was a Sun, take him for all in all, 
We shall not look upon his face again. 
Let us make hay, 
Away! Away! 
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C. E. MONTAGUE 
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LITERARY INTELLIGENCE 


LLEN TERRY died on July 21st, aged 80, the greatest English actress 
since Mrs. Siddons. As an old woman she was still as enchanting as a 
girl. We utter a brief farewell now, and hope to pay an adequate 
tribute later. 

a a 77] 


HE Fanfrolico Press, 5 Bloomsbury Square, W.C.1, announces for August 

2st a belligerent new periodical, The London Aphrodite, which will appear 
bi-monthly for six numbers only. It is intended as “ an antidote to the modern 
poisons of painful introspection, mere intellectual slickness, and pseudo-academic 
dictatorships” ; it will ‘‘ affirm Beauty as a human fact, Imagination as eternity ; and 
will cry death to the deadliest moderns.”” Among the contributors to the first 
number will be Liam O’Flaherty, E. Powys Mathers and the two editors, Jack 
Lindsay and P. R. Stephenson. Subscriptions will be accepted only for the complete 
set of six numbers and the whole sum (gs.) must accompany all orders to the 
publishers. 

a 7) a 


E have received the fourth number of a Harvard Quarterly, the Hound and 

Horn, published at 50 cents. It is certainly far more ambitious than any 
university magazine at Oxford or Cambridge and is an admirable “‘ attempt to provide 
a great university with a medium of expression worthy of the most imaginative 
creative work that university fosters or influences.’ The principal contribution is a 
study of T. S. Eliot’s critical essays which shows a large acquaintance not only with its 
immediate subject but also with English Literature at large. Philip Owen has a 
poem Tewa, 1927, which shows strength of imagination and expression. The rest of 
the magazine consists of short stories, reviews, and notes on art and sport. 


sg a a 


R. ZACHRISSON’S study of Thomas Hardy as Man, Writer and Philosopher, 

lately published in Uppsala, should not only add to the respect in which Thomas 
Hardy is held in Scandinavia, but also bring the fact of his existence to a Swedish 
Academy which seems to have forgotten it. Swedish appreciation of Thomas Hardy 
has had to face great difficulties : only seven of his books have been translated ; Tess 
is much abbreviated, and Far from the Madding Crowd is “‘ unsatisfactory.”” When the 
Swedish Academy refused the Nobel Prize to their fellow Scandinavians Strindberg 
and Ibsen, it is hardly surprising that they should have done the same by a foreigner 
so inadequately represented. In spite of this, Mr. Zachrisson declared that out of 
England, Hardy is best known in Scandinavia, and a Swedish Anthology of his Poems 
is already announced for the autumn of this year. The present study consists of a 
short personal account of Hardy, a compact, critical outline of his work and influence 
and a Swedish Bibliography. Mr. Zachrisson, who himself proposed Hardy for the 
Nobel Prize, is already well known in Sweden as a critic and editor of his work, and 


he manages to compress into thirty pages an excellent summary of the three aspects 
of Hardy set out in the title. 
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eps month, Close Up, an international magazine devoted to Film Art, begins 
_4& its second year. In its short existence it has already done a great deal to bring 
intelligent films into the public eye and to encourage such enterprising cinema- 
theatres as the Avenue Pavilion in London and the Théatre des Ursulines in Paris. 
In the July number, besides a selection of photographs taken from new films in all 
countries, the more interesting films are enthusiastically reviewed, and notes and 
articles on film production in various parts of the world have been written by the 
magazine’s foreign correspondents. 
a ag a 

4 Pea Richards Press Limited have produced several volumes of The Modern 
_& Pictorial Library under the general editorship of Mr. S. P. B. Mais. The Library 
is intended to combine the best possible pictures with popular and authoritative text 
and is published at the very reasonable price of 1s. a volume. Eighteen volumes have 
already appeared on subjects varying between Polar Exploiation and Cathedrals, 
Flying and the Races of Mankind. Other volumes on the Arts, Geography, History, 
Literature and Science are in preparation. The covers are dreadful. 


a a a 


ICTOR GOLLANCZ LTD. announce Mr, Stanley Morison’s German Incu- 

nabula in the British Museum for September. The. edition with English text is 
limited to 398 copies, priced at 12 guineas. There will be 152 folio plates, half of 
which will be in more than one colour. The German edition of 125 copies is already 
disposed of, but several copies remain of the edition de luxe, limited to thirty copies 
and containing a special frontispiece. The edition de luxe is priced at 28 guineas. 


sg yd a 


HE first number of the third volume of the British Museum Quarterly contains 

photographs and descriptions of the chief acquisitions of the previous quarter, 
of which the most interesting is a bronze head of the 2nd century B.c. found at 
Mersina in Cilicia. The Contemporary Art Society has made another gift of over 
seventy modern prints, and the Government of Czecho-Slovakia has made a selection 
of thirty exhibits shown last year in England by the Hollar Society. A folio volume of 
294 leaves, consisting of the correspondence of Cardinal Pole between 1549 and 1558 
has also been acquired, together with a number of letters from Queen Mary to the 
Cardinal. 

y 7 | o 


M. DENT AND SONS, LTD., announce a reproduction in facsimile of the 
eChurch Book of Bunyan Meeting, 1650-1821, published in an edition limited to 
675 numbered copies at 5 guineas. The book is a continuous record of a noncon- 
formist congregation founded in Bedford about 1650, in which Bunyan was pastor 
from 1672 to his death. Apart from extracts in Brown’s Life of Bunyan, the book has 
never been reproduced until now. 
a a a 
ESSRS. WILLIAM EDWIN RUDGE of New York announce six important 
works, Gilbert Stuart in 4 volumes by Laurence Park, North American Wild 
Flowers by Mary Vaux Walcott, The Netherlands Typefoundries and their Material by 
Charles Enschede, Adventures in Americana in 2 volumes, Glass in 2 volumes by 
G. A. Eisen, and To Galdpagos on the Ara by William K. Vanderbilt. The volume on 
Gilbert Stuart is of especial interest; he was not merely the first considerable 
American portrait painter, but one of the best painters of his day. 
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Arpeggio 


Now should the delicate finger flames awake ; 
Stir the embers, spirit, for the sake 

Of the beauty of fire, and bring 

That exaltation to the slumbered sense 

Which once made earth an everlasting thing : 

When we not lonely though alone 

Would run across the swelling ground, 

And skies immense bowed over us 

Behind a burning sun. 


Nye if ever again, the fire should spring, 


For there is sadness in remembering ; 

It is a refuge, and although we fly there, 

Our present hunger, for a while put by there, 
Only grows keener. ‘Time, indeed, can fling 
A colour and a kindness on things past, 

But borrowed beauty is too light a thing to last. 
Now, if ever, the fire should spring again ! 

O then, thou spirit alive, delay no more, 

But even now, in spite of sense and brain, 
Out of the simpler miracles, before 

The veritable spring begin, make plain 
Through better sight and sounder love of thee 
How rich to-day can be. 

Let me stand on earth and under heaven 
Growing in secret, like the secret plants ; 
Content to take, of all that being grants, 
Such joy as with the air is freely given ; 
Alive to other lives, asking no more— 

(What need to ask when all is at the door ? ) 
Then, when my heart forgets my heart, 

In its astonishment, 

Come thou softly by, 

Come by as you came by before, 

Not last spring, but a score of springs ago, 
And I shall know the treasures 

Of the grey disguiséd earth again, 
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And in the light 

Beating as yet against the barren flesh _ 

Of banks and fields, in winter’s long drawn dearth, 
The care thou takest, or the implanted might 

Of life in little matters. . . . 


Behold, before me spreads the day ! 

I see the distant living hills, 

The dew on winter-wasted grass 

From where I stand leads far away— 

There is a coldness in the air, 

And in the colour of the light, 

A crystal order everywhere, 

The cleanness of a frozen winter night. 

But sun among the willow twigs 

Has cut a clear design in gold, 

It trembles on the brown bed of the stream, 
Searches with fingers all the crumbling mould 
Among the grass roots and those few bold leaves 
That have survived the rime and rains of winter. 
And child’s delight without a name 

Begins in me, begins in me, 

Strange desires as in a dream 

Draw my spirit to liberty. 

I stretched my wings on wind to fly, 

I saw thee passing, passing by, 

My heart with fierce and clamorous lust 
Longed after thee ; but thou didst pass, 
Deafly, treading tongues of grass, 

Which moved to touch thy holy feet, 

And from that kiss drew down their stir of life. 


Calm of face, thou didst not hear my passion, 
But went thy way, unconscious of the strife, 
Or else, in wise immortal fashion, 

Heard and heeded not, as though the joy and pain 
Were but thy flower budding in my brain. 
And this dark burden of delight, 

Which though we faint to bear we seek, 

This travail of the heart in sight, 

Of beauty perilous to speak, 

Is this the simple working of thy power, 

A part of nature, orderly and sound, 

Like the unfolding labour of a flower . 
Fighting its buds out of the frosty ground ? 
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O thou to whom a thousand names are given, 

Thou sun to whom our dazzled eyes are drawn, 
Soul of bright clouds that rain on earth from heaven, 
Thou wind among the leaves of trees at dawn, 
Thought of dark earth by midnight stars kept waking, 
Seen virtue of all mortal mistresses, 

Strength in small seeds of grass through dark outbreaking, 
Keeper of death and its pale mysteries— 

Thou sky above the fountains of our prayer, 

Thou secret good in evil everywhere ! 

Though we miss thy name, we apprehend thee ; 

All our blind loves, through all for which they ache, 
Desire but to come near to thee, to take 

Strength to themselves, to lift themselves at least 

A little higher than Death-for-beauty’s sake. 

So when, last night, I heard thy call, 

I rushed with wonder to the hill : 

Winter’s mists (I saw them fall) 

Among the farms and fields hung still ; 

Then from under a narrow cloud 

The sun shot his last touch of gold, 

In whose beams a bird grew bold, 

And broke the hush, and sang aloud. 

Aloud, aloud for life he sang ; 

The excess of joy in phrasing flew, 

And till dark fell the spinney rang. 

Slowly pregnant darkness drew 

About the alders close at hand, 

Slowly darkness fell, and silence 

Filled the hollows of the land ; 

But in the quietness I heard not thee, 

Nor on the darkness saw thee pass again ; 

I heard the many fingers of the spring 

Moving underground continually ; 

I felt the heart of earth 

Beating beneath my feet, 

Beating for joy in pain ; 

And the bird’s silence sank upon my brain. 


It is a prophecy, it is my joy ! 

Through the failing aliases I know, 

One is walking, thinking to destroy 

The false and frightened grief I cherished so ; 
In whom thy starry powers move, 

By whom the riddle of beauty shall be told, 
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In whose clear countenance of joy, behold ! 

Bright flame behind the open eyes of love. 

There, though I kneel and fear, yet for truth’s sake 
I will stand upright. I call across the night. 

Oh swiftly, swiftly answered ! 

And now am I awake. 


If I desire to pray to thee, 

Worship is not thy desire. 

Men without a thought of thee 

Yet are kindlings of thy fire ; 

And all the startling thoughts of birds, 
The white courage of the day, 

Speech to speech in common words 
Saying what words cannot say ; 

The meek bravery of buds, 

Stillness shut away by woods, 

The roaring of a gale beneath 

These childlike and unreasonable stars, 
Summer fields in pride of leaf, 

Winter shaws in snow’s attire, 

Lovers, flowers, creatures, without thought of thee, 
These honour thee in battle and delight, 
And are kindlings of a universal fire. 


FRANK KENDON. 


Pinzgauer Wallfahrt 


SALZBURG 


T Salzburg summer Tyrolese 

A bewert burn their necks and knees : 

In Shelley shirts with open throats 
Broad burghers bulge from skimpy coats 
Red, green or blue : across their bosoms 
Embroideries of petunia-blossoms : 
Profuse festoons of leather laces : 
Flowers pinned in unexpected places— 
Edelweiss, rhododendron, heather :— 
Short sweat-stained breeks of purple leather : 
Gray gemsbok-tuft or black-cock feather, 
In hats that cling on shaven scalps 
Like tiny cots on perilous Alps : 
Each back, with what it grows and carries, 
Protuberant, like a dromedary’s. 
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In Salzburg Nature is obtrusive : 

Her Art’s more pleasingly elusive : 
Hauptmann and Reinhardt’s Sunken Bell 
Sent me, in quest of it, to Zell. 


ZELL-AM-SEE 


T Zell, on trays, along the lake, 

At bathing-guests are laid to bake. 
Here pallid rolls of human dough 

Acquire a generous auburn glow. 
Large dames, whose bosoms pluck the button 
On shoulders much like legs of mutton, 
Knit, gossip, smoke, shampoo their calves, 
Play cards with their inferior halves, 
Take swimming lessons in the tank 
Or plunge, resounding, from the plank. 
This Cure imposes on the view 
Too much of Man—and Woman too. 


SAALFELDEN 
A BOVE Saalfelden climbing woods 


Break into sunny solitudes : 

The thinning forest interlaces 
With soaring crags and flowery spaces. 
Here, through the shimmer of the heat, 
The resinous air crept cool and sweet. 
The appropriate sylvan population 
Of Nymphs and Fauns was on vacation :— 
The Dryads answering bedroom bells 
Or serving coffees in hotels : 
The younger Satyrs all engaged 
In dancing bars :—the middle-aged 
Conducting ponderous amours 
With little girls on walking tours. 


All here was virgin—all the brood 

Of Earth, incessantly renewed : 

The lawns and ledges where I lay 

All freshly hallowed, day by day. 

No creature in the thicket stirred— 
No sound of insect or of bird— 

Only about that sun-soaked place 
Went wavering, with deliberate grace, 
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On milk-white wings with ruby eyes, 
Pheebus Apollo’s butterflies. 

I watched them, till their languor crept 
Into my senses, and I slept. 


A moment later, something spoke— 
The words escaped me: I awoke— 

Sat up—and knew that suddenly 
Deliverance had once more come to me. 
Oh happy Death! that now and then 
Unlocks the life of living men ; 

Oh happy Life ! in life to see 

The Body of Eternity, 

How close and laughingly it lies 

A cobweb’s breadth from mortal eyes. 
This was the world I had been shown,— 
The unsullied nakedness I had known. 


Again it seemed I heard a sound : 

I looked behind me and around. 

Emerging from some unseen road 

Down from the cliffs a wanderer strode. 

A forest-guard he looked to be, 

A King-like man, who swaggered free, 
Great-limbed, gold-bearded, ruddy-tanned— 
A steel-shod hill-staff in his hand. 

His hat, I marked, was tilted low, 

Hiding one eye and half his brow ; 

The single glance that met my own 

With calm, assuring welcome shone. 

He passed me close ;—‘ Griiss’ Gott ! ” cried I— 
“‘ Dich griisst der Gott!’ was his reply— 

“ The God doth greet thee!” Stridiny on, 
He met the woodland and was gone. 


MITTER-PINZGAU 
Nee day, when I had sunned my limbs 


Seven times, with intermediate swims, 
I left the lake and scaled a train ;— 
Leaned out above the window pane— 
Suddenly there, against the crowd, 
A mighty shape superbly showed ; 
Broad, burly, bronzed, with beard of gold, 
With trappings marvellous to behold 
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And curiously-adjusted hat-form, 
Strolling along beside the platform. 

The travelling public, in amaze, 

Crowded the corridor to gaze : 

He glanced, he glowed, he waved his hand 
Towards one who next me seemed to stand: - 
Some goblin blared an eldritch horn, 

The awakening engine wailed forlorn ; 
Loud grunts of thunder shook the sky— 
(They start these trains abominably)— 
‘The Wanderer vanished into space— 

And You and I stood face to face. 

And that was all. It always is. 

The rest is superfluities. 

I saw you, and I spoke to you :— 

The inevitable thing to do. 


FREIA-ZAUBER 


He that is bid with opened eyes 

To walk the fields of Paradise, 

Loving for loveliness’s sake, 

And not concerned to ask or take, 
Contented in that dispensation 

Which cometh not with observation,— 
He shall be granted what is his ; 

No less—and maybe more—than this. 


The journey that makes me your friend 
Has no beginning and no end. 

Idly the silly, slowing train 

Clamoured we should not meet again, 
Importuning me with shrieking clatter 
To take some action in the matter ; 
Till, close against the outgoing door, 
In the half-lighted corridor, 

I saw your shadowed eyes discover 
That you had met your thousandth lover ; 
And knowing my eternal need— 

So helpless for the embodying deed— 
Swift as the dreadful instant came 

You breathed to me your mortal name. 
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HEN Gods are very good to men 

\ X | And send what had been sent me then, 
Their purpose knows its destined end— 

They will complete what they intend. 

So I, not doubting of their grace, 

Carried my rucksack to the place 

Where I had written for a bed. 

They had had none to spare, they said, 

But had bespoke one at a Gasthof 

Proud to accommodate their cast-off. 

Arrived where I was told to go to 

The management denied in toto 

That any room had been engaged. 

But, while vernacularly I raged, 

A smiling youth with golden curls 

Broke in among the assembled churls 

And with profuse apology 

Angelically conducted me— 

Truly the God had done me well !— 

To your luxurious Hotel. 


FELDKIRCH-LICHTENSTEIN 


EXT evening, from the sulphurous hole 

Nt drugs sad exiles from Tyrol, 
Our blessedly belated train 

Emerged into a drizzling rain, 

And at a cheerless frontier station 

Resigned itself to meditation. 

Patient, beneath a leaden sky, 

We sauntered, till miraculously 

High up in heaven an opening cleared 

And through a diamond veil appeared 

Sheer walls and bastions of pale gold, 

Round which departing thunders rolled, 

Whilst over them a rounded bow 

In dazzling colours framed the glow. 

Reviving travellers with delight 

Mustered to view that glorious sight, 

Paused from their beers, forsook their tea— 

Yet saw not what was shown to me ! 

The pale Rhine-water, slithering by, 

Wailed in their ears no elfin cry, 

Nor, as they watched with glistening eyes, 

Did any among them recognise 
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That golden-battlemented ridge 

That goblin-builded rainbow bridge 
Through which, returning to their home, 
The Gods withdrew, as they had come. 


Night gathered. Earth was earth again. 
You glowed obscurely through the rain 
As I resumed the Basel train. 


Two Songs in Autumn 


I 
Grie yeto is gone, and frost doth harden 


The yellow leaves into the ground ; 
Goeth the day with a new sound, 
Sad is the wood and still the garden. 


Bloweth the north wind keener, stronger, 
Under the dark boughs of the fir ; 
Summer is gone, and joy with her, 
And love that would have tarried longer. 


II 


S the snake his skin doth cast, 
When the summer’s through, 
So my grief I doff at last, 

Old and outworn too ; 

With the snakeskin and the leaf 

I discard my ancient grief. 


Ye who pass this way in pride, 
Softly, softly tread ! 

I, who lay my grief aside 

On an autumn bed, 

May not find new joy so rare 
As this delicate despair. 


OLIVIER 


MARY MORISON WEBSTER 
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The Town Hall and the Poet 


re OW, Mr. Mayor, our business is to boom 

N=: borough,” urge stout Councillors ; ‘ to show 
Our progress ’ere the old Town ’All must go.” 

The new Hall rises ; to give elbow-room 
Old cobbled lanes, brown roofs where fantails plume 
Pert snowy necks, bay-windows in a row, 
Hushed sunny courts where ancient fig-trees grow, 
Red mellow walls pear-clad, all share one doom. 
Yet in their office, though they know it not, 
There may be some unkempt and blundering clerk 
Through whom alone their town a name will keep 
When all their pomp has passed into the dark, 
When all their trade is done, their mayor forgot, 
Their proud Town Hall become a weed-grown heap. 


CYRIL DE MONTJOIE RUDOLF 


Susptro 


OW should I come again ? I cannot return ; 
H Otherwhere is my home, and though I should see 


The same ombt, the same little yellow house, 
The fig, the peach, and the eucalyptus tree, 
There in the silvering twilight, it would not be home, 
Nor the evening mine, nor the dog that I should rouse 
My dog, as my dog barked then. Oh the well 
With its mossy marble lost in the tangled roses, 
The bichu-feo bird that cried night-long, 
The strange white flowers that close as the day closes, 
Even the hammock, perhaps, and the cedar smell, 
All still there unmoved, unshaken of time, 
They have not changed, I know, there is no danger 
To startle them into change ; but I cannot return ; 
Once I was theirs. I cannot return a stranger. 


RUPERT CROFT-COOKE 
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THE COUNTRY-BORN 


By E. R. R. LINKLATER 


OMETIMES when it was growing late in the Club bar little 

O’Driscoll’s voice would be heard in the richness of its native 

brogue. At ordinary times he spoke like ordinary mortals who have 

been educated in the ordinary English way, and during business 
hours—he was in the Bombay office of the West of India Bank—his 
sentences were sedulously clipped and his intonation was as smooth as a 
pebble. But with one peg over the statutory eight a rhythm would creep 
into his voice and a luxuriance into his syntax such as are familiar to 
students of the Irish theatre. There was almost certainly a literary quality 
in the accent which fell on him like a flame (will-o’-the-wisp or pente- 
costal), at that hour when well-behaved people have dressed for dinner, 
and the others are coming to the conclusion that after another short one a 
steak at Green’s would suit them better than anything else. And yet with 
a name like Jerry O'Driscoll can anyone blame a man for encouraging 
the gentle growth of an Irish accent ? It lent point to his stories, apparent 
subtlety to his repartee, and a warmth to all his jokes. 

O’Driscoll played inside-right for the Gymkhana Hockey Eleven with 
the characteristic dash and brilliance of an Irish forward, and on the day 
they defeated the Poona team in the final of the Presidency Cup Tourna- 
ment it was his goal, cleverly taken from a short corner, that won the match 
five minutes from time. 

There was a dinner afterwards—a hilarious dinner—and O’Driscoll 
sang “‘ The Wearing o’ the Green ” and “ The Old Side-car,”’ and then— 
by request, as restaurant orchestras complacently put it—he told his 
famous and shameless story of the fabulous Duchess of Kilkenny and the 
mythical Major O’Gorman. “ Sure, and is it a man ye are at all, Major 
O’Gorman ? ” the Duchess asks at a critical stage of the history ; and there 
was the inherited wealth of all histrionic disdain in O’Driscoll’s voice as 
he put the question to his other hand. And when the story reached its 
appointed end a roar of laughter swelled and spread through the room, and 
shook the echoing glasses before it died away to chuckling ripples of mirth 
and the comparative silence of general talk. 

But India is an unchancy land where you may drink cheerfully with a 
man one week and write letters of condolence to his widow the next, and 
on the Tuesday following the dinner, which was on a Saturday, O’Driscoll 
went to hospital, where the Civil Surgeon removed, or evacuated, or did 
whatever was appropriate to an abscess in his liver. 

Jerry took his anaesthetic badly, and he had to be given more chloro- 
form and ether than a doctor cares to give. The operation was successful 
but there was anxiety in the hospital after it, and a nurse was continually 
inside the barrier of tall blue screens which surrounded the little man’s 
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bed. He was very weak when the chloroform wore off, and when Mander- 
son, who lived with him and who had been waiting at the hospital most of 
the morning, tried to see him about mid-day he was told uneasy things 
about saline injections and the danger of collapse. But the saline did its 
work, and later when Manderson asked him how he felt he said, “‘ Not 
half as bad as I did the morning after the Hockey Dinner, old man,” and 
grinned feebly beneath the ice-pack balanced on his head. 

At night Jerry seemed stronger, and in the morning he was cheerful and 
comparatively comfortable. But the following night his temperature ran 
up suddenly, his breathing grew heavy and fast, and his face was flushed 
and puffy. What the doctors feared had happened, and pneumonia had 
set in. 

They telephoned to Manderson at four o’clock in the morning, and when 
he arrived Jerry was breathing quickly from the mouth of a glass funnel 
which a length of rubber tubing connected to an oxygen cylinder. 

“And what are ye doin’ here at this time o’ night ?”’ said Jerry ex- 
citedly, his eyes bright with fever. 

“It’s nearly breakfast time, old fellow,” said Manderson pacifically. 

“The devil it is,” said Jerry. ‘‘ I’ve never seen such a rotten bandobast 
as this since I came to—since I came to India,” he shouted with unreason- 
able defiance ; or tried to shout, for his voice broke and he whispered, 
“ O God !” very low, and then he seemed to sleep a little. 

Manderson tip-toed out and sat in the waiting-room at the end of the 
ward. Across the veranda the blackness of the night and the brightness of 
the stars were fading together ; the sky was growing pale at the first distant 
threat of dawn. He rang up O’Driscoll’s Burra Sahib, and Atkinson and 
another man or two who were his friends, more because of loneliness than 
for anything they could do. They said they would come down to the 
hospital very soon. j ; 

Gradually the sky lightened, and grey that would turn in a minute to 
saffron took the place of darkness. Manderson watched the day coming 
with something of that feeling with which one waited for dawn in France 
during the war years. There was something like fear and something like 
hope in his waiting. He thought at times that with the sun strength would 
come to Jerry, and that if he lived for one day he might live for another. 
When the sun was just below the horizon the buildings in the middle 
distance grew startlingly black and hard, as though they were made of 
gaunt black girders, and the sky looked more and more immeasurably 
remote and fragile, like very thin muslin over an enormous greenish bowl 
that was quite empty. Then, as the light became suddenly certain, 
white-faced Sister came hurrying, and Manderson’s heart sank. 

It has been said—though most men die without asking for anybody— 
that a dying man will most often call for his mother, and Manderson 
thought of this as he followed the nurse, and tried to remember whether 
it was Cork or Kerry that O’Driscoll came from ; one or the other, he 
thought, but he was not certain. 
3A 
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Jerry was quieter and the fever seemed to have gone. His face was 
drawn and there were hard lines on it. 

“ Manderson,” he said, “‘ for God’s sake go and get my mother, for 
I’m dying and she doesn’t know.” 

He spoke sensibly enough, but Cork is six thousand miles and more 
from Bombay, and Manderson choked and stammered as he tried to tell 
him so. 

“Don’t be a fool,”? said O’Driscoll desperately ; ‘“‘ she’s here, within 
a mile of me, and O Christ ! I want her” ; and his hand caught wildly at 
the sheet which covered him. 

Manderson said ‘“‘ There, there, old man,” and felt foolish, and O’Dris- 
coll, coughing weakly, replied, “‘ Damn you, she’s hving here, I tell you.” 
And he gave an address in Byculla, which is a district of Bombay where 
few Europeans live, and very few of the privileged class known as “ Club 
members.” 

Manderson, bewildered, made some remark about Cork, but O’Dris- 
Do said again with an effort, “ She’s there, I tell you, an’ it’s nearly too 
Ate ss 

It was the Sister who said at last, “‘ All right, Mr. O’Driscoll, we’ll send 
a taxi along now and she’ll be here in no time,”’ and beckoned Manderson 
out into the corridor. 

“¢ Write a note and give it to your driver, if you’ve got a car, and send him 
to that address,”’ she said, “ It’ll do no good, but if his mother’s there 
she’s got a right to see him die.” 

‘ But he’s Irish, and his mother’s in Cork,”’ replied Manderson limply. 

The Sister looked at him and considered for a moment. ‘“ Are you 
sure ? ”’ she asked. 

“* He always said so,”’ said Manderson. 

‘“* You'll find his mother at that address unless I’m very far mistaken,” 
said the Sister a little grimly. “‘ And I think you’ll find that he’s country- 
born,” She was a widow, and maybe knew more about the country-born— 
English people born in India with an anna in the rupee or so of native 
blood in their veins—than Manderson did. Or maybe Jerry’s voice, 
when he was raving a little, had lost its Irish accent and taken on the sing- 
song chi-chi tone of the country instead. 

Anyway, Manderson wrote his note and his car went to the address in 
Byculla, and Manderson was left to ponder and rake his memory as deep 
as he could for all that O’Driscoll had told him of his people and his 
birth. He found that it was not very much. Once O’Driscoll had said 
something about Trinity College, Dublin, and Powell, who had spent 
many years there getting his Rugger blue and, in the end, a somewhat 
gratuitous M.B., asked in astonishment, ““ Why, when were you up?” 

ae | wasn’t,” O’Driscoll answered very gravely. ‘‘ Borstal was my Alma 
Mater, and it’s brought me more friends than you’d credit—especially in 
business circles in Bombay,” and he winked portentously. 

“Old Borstalians !’’ someone had shouted, and the toast was drunk noisily. 
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“You can talk of your Eton and House, and the playing fields that 
Waterloo was won on, but bedad ! ”’—O’Driscoll had taken his cue and 
was holding the stage— Bedad ! it’s the playing fields of Borstal that 
Second Ypres was won on—or lost, for be damned if I can remember 
which it was.” 

He had gone Home sometime in 1915 and been given a commission in 
the—Munster Fusiliers, was it >—Manderson could not remember. He 
had been wounded, once at any rate, and he had come back to Bombay 
shortly after the Armistice. That was certain ; but his earlier life, like the 
Dark Ages, was lighted only by hearsay and uncertain reference. There 
were many people you knew whose histories went back to the war, but no 
further. A temperary commission had been a sort of social birth certificate, 
and the necessary gestation previous to it was often enough forgotten. 
The twice-born castes have their privileges everywhere. 

““ God knows ! ”” Manderson said to himself, and watched the sun, now 
insolently radiant above the white buildings. A crow, lean, black, and beg- 
garly, perched clumsily on the window-sill and eyed him furtively. 

The Sister came in to him. ‘‘ They’re here,” she said, and her lips 
tightened. 

He got up. 

A fat, ungainly woman, her dark sallow cheeks quivering as she walked, 
came down the corridor. A girl, slim and strangely like Jerry, was at her 
side ; her face was heavily powdered and she was trying to muffle her sobs. 
Behind them were another woman, fat too, with her hat astray over black, 
untidy hair, and a small beady-eyed boy. 

“Oh, Gerald,” said the first woman ; ‘‘ where is my Gerald ? It was 
nice of you, indeed, Mr. Manderson, to help him as you could, but why 
did you not tell me before about him ? ” 

Manderson cleared his throat, and the Sister said, “I think perhaps 
ou had better see him alone, Mrs. O’Driscoll. Too many people would 
e bad for him. He is very ill, you know.” ; 

The girl started to cry loudly, but the mother said, “ Hush, Tessie,” 
and went with the Sister. The other fat woman said, “‘ It is so sad, Mr. 
Manderson, is it not ? For Gerald was so popular, and now is he going to 
die?” 

“I think you had better wait here a little, 
certainly, and led them into the waiting-room. 

The sight of them, so obviously country-born—Anglo-Indians ; half- 
castes, he thought, and shuddered at the ugly name—made him feel 
cold and numb. Poor old Jerry ; he remembered the slighting things that 
were said about such people as these, the jokes that were made about them, 
the heartless jokes that were, some of them, so terribly true to facts. There 
was that one about the country-born girl who, from the depths of illicit 
embraces on an agitated couch, said resignedly, “ Oh, Mr. James, indeed 
you are such a flirt!” Surely Jerry had told that one himself. And 
it was as though it was his sister of whom he had told it. Manderson 


”” replied Manderson un- 
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considered her unhappily. She was pretty, short and pliant, with big dark 
eyes and the sort of helpless allure of her kind. Her lips, half-open, were 
darkish red against the faintly yellow pallor of her face. . . . The small 
boy stared at him. His forehead bulged and his mouth was stupidly open. 
These were Jerry’s blood relations. 

He would have been eligible for none of the clubs had it been sus- 
pected that he was country-born, and the mere suggestion of relationship 
with one of these people would have damned him for ever. It was a 
cruel system, this social philosophy of Englishmen in the East, but looking 
at the woman and the disgusting small boy Manderson could not honestly 
condemn it. It was this racial fastidiousness which had saved England 
from the fate of Portugal. Portuguese India, that gorgeous crown of a 
proud and gallant nation, had become the home of cooks and menials ; 
Goa, the city of magnificent cathedrals and unimaginable wealth, was a 
dilapidated ruin. And all because the Portuguese had married into India 
after invading it, had consummated their victory in lawful wedlock and 
begotten their inspissated kind on the women they had captured and con- 
verted. But England, avoiding conscious procreation and devoting her 
energies to trade and conquest, had won supremacy as the reward of 
continence—or better, perhaps, of discretion. 

The woman tearfully began to rehearse the virtues of Gerald. He had 
always given his mother plenty of money—she herself was his mother’s 
sister and had shared in the benefits. The ivory necklace which Tessie 
wore was a present from him on her last birthday. Of course they had not 
seen very much of him lately, but “‘ He was so very popular, was he not, 
Mr. Manderson ? We used to be very proud when he talked about people 
who were rather wealthy and famous in Bombay, and whose names we 
saw in the papers.” 

“We were all very fond of Jerry,” said Manderson uncomfortably. 

“There, Tessie, indeed you should be proud of your brother and not 
cry so much before Mr. Manderson. Do you think he will have a very 
large funeral, Mr. Manderson ? ” 

“Oh, Auntie,” sobbed the girl, and clutched a small soiled handkerchief 
to her eyes. A fringe of petticoat showed above her thin legs, and her 
narrow shoulders shook with her weeping. ‘The small boy stood by the 
window and solemnly picked his nose. 

They probably encouraged him to desert them, thought Manderson, so 
that they could talk proudly of his achievements to their neighbours in that 
queer, half-light society of the Anglo-Indian. Not that he had really 
deserted them, apparently, for he had given them money—a lot of money 
according to the fat aunt—and that was decent of Jerry, for he was always 
hard up and living on February’s salary in December. It was easy to blame 
him, perhaps ; but Manderson pictured the house in Byculla, the noisy 
throng of relatives, the uneasy proud assertions of a white ancestry, the 
constant defiance of Indian associations, the pathetic loyalty to an indiffer- 
ent and unsympathetic rule, the squalor and dust and smell of a teeming 
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neighbourhood. And then he thought of the clubs, their coolness and 
comfort and ease ; their members might be vulgar and commonplace and 
ignorant, but they were white, the dominant race, and they could talk 
naturally of England as Home—they did not say ‘‘ Going home to Eng- 
land,” as subconscious fear of misunderstanding made the country-born 
say ; they said “ Going Home,” secure in the knowledge that everyone 
recognised what they meant. And Jerry had been accepted as one of them 
without hesitation ; he looked white enough ; he had been a good fellow, 
a good companion; he had undoubtedly been popular, even as that 
woman his aunt (a greasy strand of hair hung over her fat sallow cheek,and 
her exuberant breast strained the shiny fabric of her blouse) had said he was. 

He should be blamed, possibly ; he had not honoured his father and 
his mother. But he had seemingly supported his mother, and heaven knew 
how many of her relatives, and he had flattered her maternity by his 
acceptance in the clubs and the bungalows of successful Europeans on 
Malabar Hiil. Perhaps that absolved him. “ I wonder,” thought Mander- 
son, “ Service is supposed to count ; perhaps he’s established a precedent, 
and saved his soul in the Yacht Club.” 

He started to his feet. They all did, the woman and the girl with re- 
newed wailing,as Mrs.O’Driscoll came in, her face distorted with weeping. 

“Oh, Tessie,” she cried, ‘“‘ Tessie, he’s dead.” A broken harmony of 
grief went up, thrown into piercing discord by the unexpected screaming 
of the boy. The aunt, sobbing with her mouth open and a stream of tears 
running down either cheek, began to pray confusedly, and crossed herself 
mechanically and without unction. Manderson, his grief for Jerry’s death 
almost driven out of mind by the acute discomfort of the scene at which he 
was assisting, crossed to the door where the Sister stood, silent and stern 
of mouth. 

“ Was he conscious ? ” he asked. 

“* He laughed,” she answered, “ he sat up and laughed, and lay back and 
was dead. I don’t know whether he was properly conscious or not.” 

“‘ What did he say, mother ? ” sobbed the girl, her lips twisted. ‘“ Could 
he speak to you before he died ? ” 

Mrs. O’Driscoll’s grief quietened to sniffing and an occasional hiccup. 
Nobody took any notice of the small boy, who clawed at her dress, ripped 
open her placket, and screamed hoarsely. “‘ I don’t know, Tessie,” she 
answered. “‘ Oh, that is honest, I don’t know what he said. And now he 
is dead—oh, blessed Mary, he is dead, and we had no time to get the 
Father, and—oh ! he will never say anything again ! ” 

“‘ Come, Mrs. O’Driscoll,” said the Sister.. ““ Try and control yourself, 
and do make the little boy stop crying. I'll get you some tea, and then 
you'll feel better.” goku : 

‘“‘He said something about a Major Gorland. I think it was Major 
Gorland. Do you know him, Mr. Manderson ? Indeed, I knew so few of 
his friends, and he had so many, had he not ?”’ 

‘He was so popular, Tessie,” said the aunt. 
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“He said—you know how Irish he was, Mr. Manderson ; we are all 
Irish, you know ; indeed, we were all going Home to Ireland next year—he 
said, ‘ Sure, Major Gorland, is it a man I am at all, at all?’ and then he 
sat up and laughed. And then he died. Oh, Tessie ! ” 

“Jt was rather a funny thing for a dying man to say,” remarked the 
aunt, ‘‘ But perhaps Major Gorland was a very great friend of his, Mr. 
Manderson, was he? ” 

“‘T think he was,’ answered Manderson unsteadily. 

The thought of that last night at the Gymkhana came to him: Jerry 
with one foot on the table, Hibernian hybris on his face, the art of the his- 
trionic Gael in his finger-tips, the mockery of the playboy in his soul. 
At any rate he died as he had chosen to live. If he was not true diamond he 
was amazingly good paste; there were even such things as synthetic 
diamonds, Manderson’s sympathy suggested. .. . 

““T’m afraid I must go,” he said abruptly, “ I’m so sorry, Mrs. O’Dris- 
coll. Jerry was a dear soul. I shall see you afterwards, of course.” 

‘ Mrs. O’Driscoll sobbed faintly and took his hand in a soft, moist em- 
race. 

‘““He was so very popular, wasn’t he?” said the aunt pathetically as 
Manderson turned and left them. 
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THEIR MASTERPIECE 


By I. A. WILLIAMS 


CHAPTER I. | 
I RECEIVE A PRESSING INVITATION. 


T was one evening early in April, eight years ago, that I took once more 

my usual seat at the corner table of the Canard d’Or, the Soho rest- 

aurant which before the war had been my favourite. I was newly 

demobilized and luxuriated quietly in the greeting of London to one of 
her citizens returned to her after nearly five years of campaigning. Civilian 
clothes were pleasant to feel on the body, and the unadventurous quiet 
of civilian life was grateful and sweet to the spirit. Everything and 
everyone seemed to desire only to please me: the cries of the paper-boys 
in the street ; my favourite soup which had managed to get itself, quite 
miraculously, upon the menu ; the proprietor, who insisted on my eating a 
peach—riotously out of season—at his expense; and his lady, who 
came specially out of her Punch and Judy show box at the back of the 
little restaurant, to welcome me home in English which a twenty years’ 
residence in London had failed to mend of its French accent. 

It was a joy to scan the faces of the other diners in the Canard d’Or: 
the comfortable bourgeois family, probably French, at one table; the 
young violinist (I remembered hearing him play once before the war, and 
felt glad that he too had come safe through it all) at another; and, 
facing me, at the table next to mine, a little, shabby, scholarly, old man, 
who read Virgil while he finished his dinner. He looked kindly at me 
once or twice from behind his spectacles, I noticed, and I fell to thinking, 
sentimentally enough, how he had probably recognised me for a demob- 
ilized soldier, and might be thinking of some son of his own whom he 
hoped soon to see back in London, where life goes quietly and where 
adventures and hazards are intellectual rather than physical. 

I finished my dinner in so leisurely a fashion that I was the last diner 
to leave the restaurant, and, still smoking the final inch of my cigar, 
I turned westward along Latin Street. As I passed the tobacconist’s 
shop on the left-hand side, something in the window caught my eye, and 
I had paused to look at it, when I was astonished to hear my name called 
softly from the neighbouring doorway, which was sunk up a dark entrance 
of some six or eight feet deep. The call came a second time—‘ Plough- 
wright ! ”—quite distinctly, and hesitatingly I took a step or two out of 
the lamplight of the street up into the dark entrance. 

Instantly a hand was clapped on my mouth, I was seized from both 
sides and dragged through the door, which closed quietly behind me and 
my captors. All was pitch dark inside, and I could make out no shadow of 
the forms of those that held me. Then a voice spoke to me in the unmis- 
takable commanding drawl of the regular officer of pre-war days, and, 
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from the direction whence it came, I could tell that it was neither of the 
two men that held me who spoke. ; 

“Mr. Ploughwright, you had better do what you are told quietly. If 
you do so, I give you my word of honour as a gentleman—and all those 
with whom you will have to deal in this matter are gentlemen—that you 
shall come to no harm.” 

The hand was removed a moment from my mouth, as if to give me the 
chance of answering. 

‘“‘ What do you want from me ?”’ I gasped. 

“At present all I can say to that is—compliance. But I can promise you 
that the episode, though it has opened for you, I own, somewhat brusquely, 
shall devolve more interestingly and illuminatingly than you can, I conceive, 
at the present moment guess.” 

I did not quite see what else I could do but comply ; I was one among 
at any rate three, I was unarmed and they were almost certainly armed ; 
moreover I felt that, as my hosts were certainly unconventional in their 
methods, so also, perhaps, might they be entertaining in whatsoever they 
had in store for me. And, anyhow, all I could do for the moment was to 
make the best of a bad job. 

** All right, I’m game,”’ I said, taking advantage again of the momentary 
raising of the hand from my mouth. 

“‘ Good !”” said the voice, “‘ the Council of our Company will be de- 
lighted, for your very sensible decision has saved a lot of unpleasantness. 
We will now take a short journey, at the end of which I shall have much 
pleasure in presenting you to the Council.” 

Then I was led, still inthe dark, down a flight of stone steps, and along 
a passage ; I had counted twenty steps down and one hundred and fifty 
paces along the passage, when my foot struck another step, and we began 
to climb another twenty-step staircase. 

When we came to the top, we halted a moment, and the voice spoke 
once again. r 

“You have now, Mr. Ploughwright, to cross an open pavement, and to 
get instantly into a motor car which you will see. You will not be blind- 
folded or held in any way, for we do not wish to put any indignity upon 
you. Moreover we do not wish you to be at all conspicuous. You and J are 
then to continue our journey without the assistance of my two colleagues, 
but I may as well let you know that Iam armed. You are not to make any 
attempt to attract attention, should there be anyone about, which is 
unlikely, as you get into the car. Also I am afraid I must ask you to allow 
me to blindfold you, once we are both inside the limousine. Do you 
understand all that I have said, Mr. Ploughwright ? ” 

“* Perfectly,” I replied. 

_ With that the two men who held me let go my arms, a door opened 
in front of me, showing a dark street that I had no time to recognise 
and, in response to a “ Quickly now! ” whispered into my ear, I stepped 
across the pavement and into a closed motor car. The man, who had 
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hitherto been but a voice to me, stepped close behind me, and a glance 
round gave me a short view of him—a man of perhaps forty, with slightly 
greyed hair, a small moustache, and a carriage athletic but rather stiff— 
which confirmed me in my belief that I was dealing with (or rather being 
dealt with by) an army officer. As soon as we were both seated in the car, 
of which I noted that the blinds were drawn so that even if he had not 
blindfolded me I could have seen nothing, he slipped a silk handkerchief 
round my eyes and knotted it behind my head—‘ Just to make doubly 
sure,” he said. I felt the driver slip the car in gear, and off we started. 

I ventured on a mild pleasantry. 

“When I was a child,” I said, “and played at blindfold games, the 
blind man was always turned round five times to make him lose direction. 
I conclude that that is what is happening to me now? ” 

“Precisely, Mr. Ploughwright,” he replied, ‘‘ but now that you have 
identified the general process, I do not think that any useful purpose 
would be served by our discussing the particular details.” 

So we relapsed into silence, during which the drive continued, and 
I at first made some attempt, by noting the turns to the right and left, 
and by trying to guess the distances between, to calculate our approximate 
direction. But I soon realized that this was useless and gave up the 
attempt. 

After a time the car stopped, and I was led out of it, still blindfolded, 
from which I deduced that we were either in the country or in private 
grounds, for my hosts would hardly have risked displaying me in that state 
in London. Then we went up half-a-dozen steps, and I heard a house- 
door close behind me. A few yards further, down a paved corridor, and 
my military friend halted and knocked at the door. 

A man’s voice cried ‘‘ Come in!” and in we went. 

Then they removed the handkerchief from my eyes. 


CHAPTER Il 
THE COUNCIL OF THE COMPANY. 

I found myself in a large hall constructed in the Grecian style, with 
white marble pillars down each side, and lighted from windows in the 
sides supporting the vaulted roof. The severity of the architecture was 
softened, however, by the furnishings, for between the pillars (each of 
which bore a magnificent portrait in oils, the work of some easily recog- 
nised master) hung rich mauve curtains, and there was a thick-piled 
carpet of the same tint on the floor. At the far end of the room blazed 
an open log fire, in front of which, and facing away from it, were half a 
dozen gentlemen of most singular appearance, seated in deep leather 
armchairs arranged in a semi-circle. Some sort of conclave appeared to 
be in process between these personages, presided over by the occupant of 
the centre chair. | 

This occupant was a man of great breadth of shoulder, height and 
stoutness. His face was ruddy and pleasant, but he had the most piercing 
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green eyes I have ever seen in a human countenance, and a crop of flaming 
red curls clustered round his head full three inches thick. He was clad 
in a Norfolk jacket and knickerbockers of grey tweed, and a cloak of black 
cloth lay over the back of his chair where he had cast it from off his 
shoulders. He gave me somewhat the impression of a successful R.A., 
who knew a good deal about vintages and the breeding of ferrets. ; 

“Well, Brayton,” said he, addressing my guide, “ I presume that this 
gentleman is Mr. Ploughwright ? ”’ 

“Yes, Master,” replied Brayton. 

“ Well, well,” continued the Master (though of what he was Master I 
could not for the life of me guess), “ this is very satisfactory, very highly 
satisfactory, I think I may say—so far as it goes, of course, so far as it goes. 
I trust that you have found Mr. Ploughwright tractable, Brayton ? 

** Perfectly so, sir.” 

I own that, though this reply seemed to give the utmost pleasure to 
the Master, who washed his hands vigorously in imaginary soap and water, 
to me it gave some momentary qualms that perhaps I might have resisted 
capture a little more violently at first. But this did not trouble me long, 
for I am free to confess that I was beginning to have my curiosity piqued 
by the adventure. 

The Master then addressed me. 

“T trust, Mr. Ploughwright, that you were treated with all courtesy 
by my friend Major Brayton ? ”’ he asked. 

“* T can assure you upon that point, sir,” I answered. 

The Master seemed overjoyed, and smiled happily round upon us all. 

“Well, indeed,” he continued, “we are then singularly fortunate, 
very singularly fortunate, I may say,I think. Everything is going as 
pleasantly as possible. Mr. Ploughwright, may I ask you if you know where 
you are, who these excellent gentlemen are, who I am? ” 

He spoke in a crescendo of enthusiasm. 

“* I have no idea,” I replied. 

““ Then learn that I am the Grand Master of the Honourable Company 
of Master Burglars, these five gentlemen are the members of the Council of 
the Honourable Company of Master Burglars, and this hall is the hall of 
the same Honourable Company of Master Burglars! Now perhaps you 
will begin to realise in what distinguished company, in what brilliant com- 
pany, you find yourself. Observe the portraits, I pray, that hang around 
our hall—the portraits of previous Grand Masters of this Company from 
the time of Charles the Second onwards, painted by the most illustrious 
portraitists of their times—Lely, Hogarth, Reynolds, Raeburn and 
Lawrence, you will notice upon my right, and among the portraits on my 
left you will no doubt be able to distinguish the work of the great artists 
of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries—Stephens, Herkomer, Millais 
and John. Our Company has always had the best, and spared no effort 
or expense to get it.” 

I looked round the walls at his bidding, and it was as he had said, the 
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works of the various artists were unmistakably either originals or extremely 
fine copies. 

The Master, having paused a moment in his eloquence to gain breath, 
and to allow me to glance round these artistic treasures, continued : 

I think it will be best, Mr. Ploughwright, if, before letting you know 
our chief reason for desiring the pleasure of your company here this 
evening, I should introduce you individually to myself and to my able 
colleagues here assembled, so that you may know exactly with whom you 
are dealing. 

“ Major Brayton—until lately Acting-Brigadier-General Brayton— 
whom you have already met, has recently taken on the duties of Beadle 
to our Company. A most trustworthy man, I may say, honourable in the 
highest degree, and in the like degree brave. But—if he will allow me 
to say so—his talents are rather those of execution than of imagination. 
I trust you are not offended, Major? But I think that a little frank 
analysis among ourselves—including pro tem. Mr. Ploughwright—is no 
bad thing.” 

The Major, looked, perhaps, a trifle pained, but he bowed acquiescence, 
as to the whim of a Field-Marshal. 

“Excellent, excellent,” purred the Master, his huge body seeming to 

rippie all over with pleasure, ‘‘ I would not for the world hurt anyone’s 
feelings. Now on my right, let me introduce to you Professor Lightstone, 
with whose treatise on Co-ordinated Analytics—it made a considerable 
stir some year or so ago—you are no doubt familiar.” 
- Again it was as he said, the lank, dark man by my side was without a 
doubt the distinguished scientist whose startling discoveries had invaded 
with their rumour even the daily papers which we in the B.E.F. had 
received. He was recognisable even from a vague recollection of his press 
photographs. 

“On my left,” continued the Master, turning in the direction of a 
middle-aged, well-built man with side whiskers, who wore a yellow waist- 
coat, a tweed tail coat, and cloth riding breeches, “‘ allow me to present 
to you Sir Robert Rider, the Master of the Quarrick Hill Fox Hounds. Sir 
Robert is one of our most distinguished members. His appearance is 
invaluable to us, invaluable. Mr. Ploughwright, you are yet but young, 
and I, were I ten years older than I am, might well be your father. I 
beseech you, never judge by appearances ! ” 

Here the Master showed signs of emotion at the thought of what seemed 
to me to be very incomplete grounds for paternal or filial sentiment upon 
either of our parts. 

In this vein did the introductions continue, but with the verbiage 
of the Master’s harangue I will not further burden the reader—should 
this paper ever meet the eye of such an one, for this tale is set down, 
not for public reading, but to satisfy my own mind, and to prove to myself, 
as it were, that, improbable as it may seem, the adventure really did 
happen to me. And indeed, when it was all over, I realised the reason 
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for the utter frankness as to themselves of the Council of the Company— 
they knew that no one, to whom I might tell the tale, would believe a 
word of it; they were enough students of humanity to realise that truth 
has only to be sufficiently bizarre to be held to be fiction by the world 
and its police. They were safe in the very extravagance of their plot. So 
much is by the way, to explain what may for the moment appear inexplicable 
in this weird scene. i 

The others of the Council were, it seemed, Charles Binton, the eminent 
bibliographer (in whom, incidentally, I recognised my Virgilian friend of 
the Canard d’Or) ; Mark Wiberville, portrait-painter and actor ; and the 
most distinguished of all living engineers, Albert Wilkinson. As for the 
Master himself, need-I by this time mention his name? Is there a better 
known figure, or reputation, in England to-day, than that of Abisham 
Stapleton, eccentric, philanthropist, and dramatist ? Into such exalted 
company had I been so violently summoned. And why? That was the 
question Stapleton set himself to answer to me. 

‘You may wonder, Mr. Ploughwright, why we have need of youamongst 
us to-day. I will endeavour to explain our need and our position in society 
to you, and you will, I feel sure, agree that any little unconventionality 
in our methods of obtaining your presence is, in the light of my explanation, 
as reasonable as it is inevitable. You must know, in the first place, that 
this worshipful Company, despairing of controlling, and disgusted at the 
crude methods and obtuse minds of, the ordinary burglar, has for the 
last fifty years, or more, taken no part in the conduct of the current, 
hum-drum burglaries of the day. I deubt, indeed, if there are more than 
three professional house-breakers alive to-day—let alone still practising 
their profession—who even know of our existence. We have, however, 
maintained the practice of burglary as an art, and with strictly artistic 
aims ; we burgle, but only when the difficulty of the crime makes the 
attempt technically interesting enough. Large funds are at our disposal, 
the accumulation of centuries, and such occasional uses of our skill as we 
have made have always been carried to a happy conclusion, owing to the 
care and scientific consideration of detail that we have lavished on our 
problems. Expense has been no object; neither brains nor time have 
been stinted. And not one of the exploits with which we have startled the 
world has ever become anything but a mystery to the public and to the 
police. You may remember the case of the disappearance of Cascar, the 
most famous of all Derby-winners, who vanished on the very evening after 
his victory ? Cascar now rolls our lawn for us. The matter of the Crown 
Jewels, too, you have possibly not forgotten ? They lie at this moment in 
the Company’s safe. And there are several other incidents of equal interest 
that I might recall to your mind, if I had the time. But we are now on the 
threshold of our Masterpiece, the hardest feat of burglary ever undertaken, 
and I have to expound to you the necessary details of the affair, and the 
part which you, Mr. Ploughwright, are to act in what will be, in all 
probability, the last exploit of this ancient and honourable Company.” 
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CHAPTER III. 
I Am Hanpep My Part. 

While this extraordinary speech of the Master’s was in progress, I 
had remained standing, facing him, with Major Brayton by my side. As 
the Master paused once more in his torrential verbosity, the Major, 
catching his eye, made a sign to him as if asking permission to fetch myself 
and himself a chair each. A smilingly nodded consent was given, and we 
sat down. And I had time, before the oration recommenced, to register a 
mental impression that all the members of the Council had remained almost 
motionless, almost without casting a glance about, during the speech, save 
that Mark Wiberville, the painter-actor, seemed to be continually comparing 
my appearance with something, a photograph or drawing, I thought, which 

“he held in his hand. Binton, too, was still reading in his Virgil, and from 
time to time turning a page. Otherwise the only movements in the room 
had been the wide gesticulations of Stapleton himself. 

He began speaking again. 

“What,” he said, “‘ is the centre of law and government in our mighty 
Empire ? His Majesty’s Palace of Westminster, wherein sit the two Houses 
of the Mother of Parliaments. From beneath the very eyes of that august 
maternal institution are we planning—as our final coup—to filch an 
article which, by reason of its bulk, is not easily susceptible of filching. 
I refer to the equestrian statue of King Richard Cceur-de-Lion, by Maro- 
chetti, which stands just outside the entrance to the House of Lords. 
And you, Mr. Ploughwright, are to aid us to this much desired and agree- 
able consummation.” 

I confess that I did not at the moment quite see how I was expected 
to be of assistance to the Master Burglars in their rather cumbrous under- 
taking, and I suppose that my face must have shown some of my amaze- 
ment, for Abisham Stapleton continued his discourse right to the point of 
my thought. 

“* Quite so, my dear Mr. Ploughwright, how do you fit in? I will 
explain. But first of all, tell me, do you know who your great-great-great- 
grandfather was? ”’ ( ; 

Ps genitor, cum fulmina torques,’ murmured Binton to himself, 
marking his place in the Virgil with his finger and looking up to interrupt, 
“My dear Master, his great-great-great-great-grandfather. Please be 
accurate in details.” 

** Ah, no doubt you are quite right, Binton,’ continued the Master, 
“‘ Our bibliographer is always to be trusted upon points of accurate detail. 
His part in this comedy has, indeed, been the verification of the genealogical 
basis on which we propose to work. Your four-fold-great-grandfather, 
Mr. Ploughwright, who was he?” ; ; 

“‘ T am afraid that, offhand, I do not know,” I replied, still as mystified 

rai 
% ON ! but I do! Mr. Ploughwright, I do! His name was Charles 
Ploughwright, of Bintley Hall, Essex, and his mother was a Jervas, of 
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Suffolk. You are therefore a distant cousin of the present head of the Jervas 
family, General Sir William Jervas, the chief of the London Police force. 

“One of the best men that ever rode to hounds,” remarked Sir Robert 
Rider, ‘“‘ and one of my most intimate friends. You have his voice exactly, 
Mr. Ploughwright.”’ 

‘“‘ As a matter of fact,” it was Wiberville, the painter-actor, who spoke 
now, ‘‘ you differ from him in only three particulars: the colour of your 
eyes, the colour-of your hair, and the fact that your eyebrows are one- 
sixteenth of an inch thicker than Sir William’s. Mais nous changerons 
tout ca—with the help of our scientific brother, Lightstone, here.” 

I began to see, dimly, what was to be my part in the plot that was 
being unfolded to me. Could it be, I wondered, that I was to impersonate 
the chief of the London Police ? Once again the Master broke in, pat to 
what was in my mind. ; Ps 

“ Exactly so, my dear Mr. Ploughwright, you are to be Sir William 
Jervas. Pro tem., of course. One man in his time plays many parts—is 
_ that how the verse runs? A great man, Shakespeare, my dear sir, a very 
great man. You, for instance, are to double the parts of criminal and 
Chief of Police. Decidedly, Shakespeare was a great man! And now, I 
think it will be most convenient if I hand you over to the skilled attentions 
of my dear friends and colleagues, Wiberville and Lightstone, who will 
see to the suitable adaptation of certain minutiae in your personal 
appearance.” 

The Master stopped, and with a wide gesture, at once courteous and 
final, waved my dismissal from his presence. Wiberville and Lightstone 
arose from their seats and moved towards a side door, whither, ushered by 
Major Brayton, I too made my way. 

Once outside the hall,my companions dropped the boredly-deferential, 
assistant-like air they had worn in Stapleton’s presence, and their faces 
took on the vigorous expression, their bodies the quick movements, of 
men with a job, and an interesting one, to do. 

“ This way, please, Mr. Ploughwright,” said Wiberville, briskly ; and 
I was led into a smallish room, wherein was a chair, something like a 
barber’s, and white enamel tables bearing pots and phials filled with 
various unguents and other chemical substances. There were also certain 
electrical appliances. For a moment I wondered if I had come to the place 
of business of some highly modern’and up-to-date Sweeney Todd, some 
new and scientifically murderous Demon Barber ; but I reflected that it 
was certainly as a living man that I was wanted by the Honourable Com- 
pany of Master Burglars, and I took heart. 

“ Sit down, please,” said the Major, and—as I did so often in the course 
of this adventure—I obeyed. | 

Mark Wiberville bent over me and peered deep down into my eyes. 

“ They’re blue, Lightstone,” he said, ‘‘ pure, unadulterated blue. 
Beautiful eyes, indeed ; it would be a damned shame, Lightstone, if you 
were not sure that your stuff was only temporary.” 
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“ But I am sure,” grunted the scientist, in tones that were the antithesis 
of the somewhat sleek, sentimental voice of the actor, “ Get on with your 
part of the job.” 
if “ Oh! I don’t feel any compunction about that,” replied Wiberville ; 

Mr. Ploughwright, I don’t wish to seem rude, but I can only call your 
hair sandy—a nasty word.” 

He said no more, but, taking two of the phials from one of the tables, 
he poured out some of the liquids they contained, which he began combing 
through my hair. When he had finished he turned to the other. 

“It’s your turn now,” he said. 

Lightstone picked up a small syringe, and very carefully drew up with 
it a small quantity of a fluid chemical mixture that he had been preparing. 
With this in his hand he stepped towards me. 

““ Now,” he commanded, “ don’t blink”; and with that he squirted 
half the contents of his syringe into each of my eyes. 

My whole head seemed to swim. My eyes smarted wildly, and I could 
see nothing—all was darkness around me. 

Panic-stricken I jumped to my feet, but I had hardly been on them an 
instant when the pain vanished, my eyes cleared, and I found that I could 
see as well as ever. 

A mirror hung on the wall in front of me, as I stood, and I stared 
into it in amazement. My once-blue eyes were brown! My despised 
sandy hair was black, with just a few streaks of grey showing here and 
there ! 

“* Pretty good, I think ? ” said Wiberville coolly. ‘‘ But not quite perfect 
yet. Please sit down again, Mr. Ploughwright.” 

Rather unwillingly I did so, not quite knowing what was to happen to 
me next. For all I knew, it might even be my fate to have my height 
altered upon some devilish, new-fangled bed of Procrustes. 

Once mor? Wiberville bent over me, peering intently into my face ; and 
in his hand I could see the same photograph that I had seen him examining 
with such care in the other room. 

“Just a sixteenth of an inch off the eye-brows,” he murmured, 
the face just a wee bit older, too, I fancy.” 

With which he dragged up one of the electrical appliances, which 
I have mentioned, and chose carefully, fitting it to the machine as a 
dentist fits his drill, a small electric needle, which he ran round the top 
of my eye-brows. Then he changed his needle, and taking the new one, 
ran it over the sides of my face, round my jaws and mouth, up and down 
my neck even—a proceeding which I resented bitterly, and all the more so 
because I could not help giggling feebly as the needle (which did not 
hurt, but merely tickled outrageously) passed over my skin. 

Wiberville stopped, and all three men burst out laughing. Once more 
I jumped to my feet and stepped to the mirror. My eye-brows were 
certainly thinner, and—worse than that—my face was furrowed and lined 
as four years of war had never been able to mark it ! 
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The door opened, and in came Stapleton, the Master. His whole face 
lit up with joy when he saw me. 

“Excellent! Admirable! Delightful!” he cried ecstatically, “ My 
dear colleagues, what a pleasure it is to work with such perfect artists ! 
Mr. Ploughwright, do you not feel honoured ? On such an achievement 
I think we may all rest for the night. My dear Major, would you be so kind 
as to show Mr. Ploughwright—or should I not say the duplicate Sir 
William Jervas—to the room which has been prepared for his accommo- 
dation ?” 


CHAPTER IV. 
I Pray My Parr. 


When I woke next morning the sun was shining brightly on the lawn 
outside my window, a roller was passing backwards and forwards over the 
grass, drawn by a horse which I had no difficulty in recognising as the 
missing Derby-winner, Cascar—a noble beast, unmistakable, to anyone 
with the slightest knowledge of racing, by reason of the peculiar white 
markings on its forehead and flanks. So that much at least, of what the 
Master had told me, was true. The horse and roller were in charge of a 
gardener, who had, I have no doubt, instructions to see that I made no 
attempt to escape from my window. 

A knock sounded upon my door, and, when I answered, a valet, bearing 
a grey tweed suit over his arm, came in. 

‘““Good morning, sir,” he said, ““ The Major presents his compliments, 
and will you be so kind as to put on this suit to-day, sir?” 

As he spoke, a telephone, which stood on the dressing-table, rang, and 
he answered it. 

“Yes, sir. This is Simpson speaking, sir. Oh! yes, sir, not the grey 
suit this morning. According to latest information Sir William has changed 
his mind and is putting on the blue suit? Very good, sir. I will give © 
Mr. Ploughwright the blue suit.” 

Then, turning to me, he explained. 

‘That was the Major, sir, and he would take it as a favour if you would 
put on the blue suit.” 

As he spoke he opened a drawer in the chest-of-drawers and took out a 
blue-flannel suit with a white stripe running through it. 

“Very changeably-minded man, Sir William, it seems, sir. Yes, sir. 
Quite so. We have a complete duplicate of Sir William’s wardrobe here, 
sir, and receive the latest information as to what he is wearing by tele- 
phone. So if you would kindly put this on, sir, it would be best.” 

With that Simpson withdrew, leaving me to my toilet, which I com- 
pleted as quickly as possible, for I admit that I was eager for the day’s 
adventure, whatever it was to be, and in no mood to dawdle overmy dressing. 
Even the luxurious bath-room provided for me could not tempt me to be 
leisurely, and in less than half-an-hour I had bathed, shaved and dressed : 
and the only thing that bothered me during the process was the uncanny 
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feeling I had, as I looked into the mirror, that I was shaving some other 
person’s face, miraculously stuck above my shoulders. 

I had just finished when there came another knock at my door, and 
Major Brayton, come to summon me to breakfast, presented himself. 

At that meal the whole party of the night before, save Sir Robert Rider 
and Wilkinson the engineer, was present, and the Master welcomed me 
to it with the greatest friendliness. 

“ Sit down, my dear sir,”’ he cried, as I entered, ‘‘sit down and make a 
good breakfast. No breakfast, no man, you know, and you have an inter- 
esting day—a very highly interesting day, I think I may promise—before 
you. Alas! our dear friend and colleague, Sir Rebert Rider, has been 
called away on most unfortunate business—most unfortunate.” 

Here the Master pulled a long and gloomy face, and looked gravely 
round at us. 

“A crime, a most regrettable crime,’’ he continued, ‘‘ has been com- 
mitted at his country place, Quarrick House. Some valuable old pictures 
have been stolen—and you know how incompetent the country police are 
in dealing with such matters.” 

A gleam of fun now seemed to come into the Master’s hitherto almost 
lachrymose eye, as he added : 

*““ Luckily he has been able to persuade his good friend Sir William 
Jervas to take the day off from his London duties, and to go down—in 
an unofficial capacity—to Quarrick to assist in the search for the perpet- 
rators of this villainous crime.” 

The Master relled the last sentenc round his tongue—and then 
chuckled. 

““Won’t Sir Robert be pleased when he hears that his pictures have 
reached us here quite safely—without suffering the slightest damage? 
It is very fortunate—very fortunate indeed! Though how we are to get 
them back to Quarrick again, without exciting suspicion, will require 
some thought. But no doubt we shall be able to arrange that all might, 
later on.” 

The Master relapsed into silence, and helped himself to some bacon 
and five kidneys. When he had satisfied his inner man with these breakfast 
delicacies, together with a few slices of toast and marmalade, he turned 
once more to me. a 

“ Now, Mr. Ploughwright, your part begins, anc it is a simple one. 
You are impersonating the one man that every London policeman knows by 
sight, and the one man whose actions no Use dare question. Sir 
William Jervas has already been to his office thil morning for a brief 
visit, and half-an-hour since he went off in Sir Robert Rider’s motor to 
Quarrick. This has been arranged in order to avoid any possibility of the 
two Sir William Jervases meeting. It is improbable that any policeman at 
the present moment on duty in the streets knows that Sir William has left 
town, but even if you should strike one who has heard it, he will not 
doubt his own eyes, and will merely suppose that Sir William’s plans have 
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been changed. All you will have to do will be to stand by and watch the 
proceedings—giving them, you will see, complete sanction by the mere 
presence of the man you are supposed to be—while our engineering 
colleague, Wilkinson, arranges the removal of the statue which we so 
covet. As soon as the removal is complete you will come away with Major 
Brayton, who will conduct you back here. There should be no hitch ; 
there can be no hitch !_ I hope everything is quite plain to you ? ”’ 

“ Quite plain—or at any rate sufficiently so, sir,” I replied. 

“Very well, then, Mr. Ploughwright, you will now set out upon your 
morning’s adventure, accompanied by Major Brayton. Good fortune 
attend you!” 

Within two minutes I once again found myself seated in the closely- 
shuttered car, in which I had been whisked away the evening before. 
I was not blind-folded this time, but I could see nothing out of that 
moving prison, which even in the day had to be lighted with electric light. 
After a drive of some three-quarters of an hour the car pulled up, the Major, 
my companion (or should I say my keeper ?), opened the door, and we 
stepped out on to the pavement. I looked round, and saw that we were 
standing just west of the St. Stephen’s Hall entrance to the Houses of 
Parliament, and close by, too, I saw our booty, the large and fine eques- 
trian statue of King Richard Cceur-de-Lion. 

Brayton and I moved over towards it, and from along Millbank there 
drove, at the same time, a huge motor lorry, with a crane attached. A 
gang of men were riding in it, and on the box-seat, beside the driver, I 
recognised Wilkinson, the engineer. The lorry stopped alongside the 
statue. 

Two policemen, a sergeant and a constable, were standing on duty 
close by. I strolled up to them, and they immediately saluted, which gave 
me confidence, and I began to enter into my part with some zest. 

““ Good morning, sergeant,” I said, ‘‘ this ought to be rather a ticklish 
job, so I thought I would come along and see how it was done.” 

The man looked puzzled and uncomfortable. 

“Yes, sir, Of course, sir,” he stammered, “ but excuse me, sir, 
what job are you speaking of ? I have received no special instructions, Sir 
William.” 

“What !”’ I cried, in a simulated indignation that did my histrionic 
talents some credit, I fancy, “ do you mean to tell me that you haven’t 
been warned that the Office of Works is having King Richard’s statue 
removed temporarily for repairs ? ”’ 

“No, sir. Nothing has been said to me about it.” 

“ Disgraceful!”’ I replied. “ Confounded carelessness on the part of 
the inspector! He shall hear about it from me—that’s certain. Well 
anyhow, it’s all right.” 

“ Oh ! quite, sir, of course !” said the sergeant. No shadow of doubt 
was in his eyes. If ever an officer of the law was completely unsuspicious 
ofa crime, that was being committed under his very eyes it was he. 
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Even while this short conversation was proceeding, Wilkinson and 
his gang had begun work. No wonder that the man had an international 
Teputation as an engineer, for every detail of the task now before him he 
had evidently worked out and planned beforehand with the utmost care. 
The loosening of the statue from its pedestal ; the adjusting of the slings 
from the crane ; the transference to the lorry ; each part of the work he 
had, obviously, drilled his gang to perform without a hitch, and with 
incredible rapidity. And for each job that came along he had some 
Ingenious piece of machinery ready to aid and expedite its carrying out. 
The result was that, whereas an ordinary gang of workmen would have 
taken the best part of a day over the transference of the statue to the lorry, 
half-an-hour saw Wilkinson with his task very nearly accomplished. 

_There was nothing for me to do—save to give the proceedings respecta- 
bility by my presence ; so I stood idly by during all this, an intensely 
interested spectator. Suddenly I was horrified to hear a woman’s voice 
addressing me from behind. 

“Why, Bill dear,” she said, ‘‘ I thought you had gone down to Quarrick 
with Sir Robert Rider ! ” 

I spun round on my heel in amazement nd—I own it—in some 
considerable alarm too. Surely the game was up, if I could not think of 
some ruse to get rid of the pleasant-faced woman, whom I now saw, without 
entering into any long conversation with her. For I had guessed—quite 
how I do not know, perhaps from the recollection of some photograph in 
an illustrated paper—that this lady was none other than Lady Jervas, the 
real Sir William’s wife. Stapleton had not thought of everything ! 

Now I knew that, though I might be able to bluff a police sergeant, 
I could never carry off a long chat with the wife of the man | was imperson- 
ating. She must be got rid of, immediately, and at all costs, and the only 
thing, in the flurry of the emergency, that my poor invention could think 
of as an expedient, was to tell her the direct opposite of the truth, and at 
the same time manage to appeal to her loyalty. So I stepped hurriedly 
to one side, and whispered, in my most dramatic manner, into her ear. 

** Hush ! ” I said, ‘‘ for God’s sake don’t let them see you speak to me. 
Those two men are not real policemen—they are murderers disguised ! ” 

With that I pointed at my unfortunate police sergeant and constable. 
Then I added : ; é 

“ As it is they may have recognised me. Go quickly, for I am in 
danger! ” ; ; 

It was a foolish expedient I know, but it was the only thing I could 
think of. She went, of course, but she went in the direction of New 
Scotland Yard—only three hundred yards or so away! And I knew that 
within four minutes she would be back with assistance—and the game 
then would really be up! What a cursed fool I had been, I reflected, to 
say anything about my being in danger! That was sure to draw her back 
like a magnet as soon as she could fetch a squad of men from head- 


quarters. 
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Luckily Wilkinson had almost done his work, and Brayton, who had 
seen what happened, was able to give him the word that the only thing 
in the world that now mattered was haste, and again haste! I saw the 
engineer say something to his men ; and no socner was the statue finally 
on the lorry than every man in the gang leapt on board and the driver 
drove off at a startling pace. 

I saw the police-sergeant beginning to louk a little puzzled at the speed 
of the proceedings—I presume that he was wondering if any real Govern- 
ment department ever moved so fast as that—and I saw him coming over 
towards me again. I also saw a posse of men coming—ominously—from 
the direction of New Scotland Yard. 

There was nothing for it but flight, and before the sergeant could reach 
us, Brayton and I had jumped into the waiting car, and the car had shot 
off like lightning. 

Where we drove, I have no exact notion—remember that I could not 
see out of that car—but our journey was a roundabout one, if one might 
judge from the fact that we lunched that day at Oxford, and had tea at 
Godalming. Moreover, every half-hour or so the driver stopped—to 
change the number-plate of the car, so Brayton told me. “‘ We always 
carry a couple of dozen spare ones,”’ he added. 

At last, about half-past-seven, the car stopped again, and Brayton 
remarked that we must be home once more. And so it proved. We were 
back at those mysterious, unlocatable headquarters of the Honourable 
Society of Master Burglars. 

Once again, as on the previous night, the Major led me to the door 
of the great hall, and knocked. And once again the Master’s voice from 
within called us to enter. 

Once again we did so, and there sat the Master, vast and smiling as 
ever ; and there round him sat the five members of the Council of the 
Company. And there, too, on a pedestal between two of the Grecian 
pillars, stood the equestrian statue of King Richard Cceur-de-Lion. 


* % * * * 


All that now remains for me to tell is that I was kept, an exceedingly 
well-treated and well-fed prisoner, for a week longer, by the end of which 
my eyes and hair had regained their original colours ; and I was then let 
loose once more upon the world, like a mouse out of a trap, by that same 
mysterious doorway, next to the tobacconist’s shop in Latin Street,through 
which I had disappeared on the first night of my adventure. 

What proof have I that all this is true, you ask? Well, are there not 
still certain wrinkles left on my face where Mark Wiberville’s electric 
needle touched it? And are not my eye-brows thinner by just one six- 
teenth of an inch? And is not the statue of King Richard gone from its 
place in Westminster? If these things are not so, then I, Roger Plough- 
wright, am a dreamer or a liar. 
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C. E. MONTAGUE 


By J. B. PRIESTLEY 


HERE is no possibility of dispute about C. E. Montague as a 
journalist. He was for many years the greatest figure in one of 
the greatest newspapers in the world. Since his death, I am told, 
newspaper men in the most distant parts of America and Australia 
have doffed their caps to him. He not only wrought good journalism 
himself, but was the cause of good journalism coming out of other men. 
A whole brood of young newspaper men have turned to the work with 
more zest, have thought better and then written better, simply because 
Montague was in the office or might descend upon it at any moment. Some 
of them told us what they owed him and their tributes warmed the heart. 
Perhaps they saddened us a little too, these tributes, not merely because 
they reminded us that the man himself was gone but also because 
they hinted at the passing of a whole world of journalism. It does not seem 
as if there will be a place for many more Montagues. There is a rising 
yellow flood of newspaper cheapness and silliness, and every year more and 
more half-wits and cads offer us their smudgy columns. In place of the 
articles of men who breasted Great Gable, we must accept the paragraphs 
of men who trickle into the Trocadero. The newer journalism shows us 
another sort of hind let loose, and even if Montague’s high spirits had 
survived the War, it is certain he could not have written a light-hearted 
novel about these later hinds of ours. Everybody who can read newspapers 
written in English should remember C. E. Montague with gratitude and 
affection. 
One of his young men, Mr. Neville Cardus, has repelled with scorn a 
certain charge familiar to most of us: 

It is often said that the young men of the “‘ M.G.” imitated Montague. Stuff 
and nonsense ! Emulation of his attitude to work on a newspaper, if you like—yes, 
we were fired every night to emulate that. But imitation : goodness, no! In the 
first place, we young men realised more than anybody else that “C.E.M.’s” 
writing was not to be imitated. His style was as free as the wind ; he always struck 
the right note for a given subject... . 


But this protest—in which, oddly enough, I for one find traces of Mon- 
tague’s own manner—does not end the matter. Montague’s style was 
certainly his own. There is a fair description of it to be wrung out of an 
ironical passage in his Hind Let Loose : 

But Dick had fads. One was for a kind of writing ; not the right kind ; not 
saying what he had to say, and that’s an end of it, but a plaguy, itchy fussing over 
some phrase, planing it down or bevelling it off, inlaying it with picked words of a 
queer far-fetched aptness, making it clang with whole pomps of proper names, 
that boomed into their places, like drums and cymbals in symphonies, or twinkle 
and tingle, shot with ironies, or rise and fall like a voice that means more by the 
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tune than the words ; apish tricks, held in distaste by his uncle, in whom good 
sense and right feeling burned with a flame too eager and quick to let him dally 
with forms. ... 

Most of us cannot help thinking that the poor uncle above would not have 
been allowed to raise his voice among some of the Manchester young men, 
who to this day are Dicks to a man. They still have these fads, which they 
have long shared with Montague. One of them was a determination not 
to write the ordinary drab and tuneless newspaper stuff ; and undoubtedly 
it did them credit. Their copy looks as if it cost at least a pound a line 
instead of the usual penny. But fads are commonly expensive, and Mon- 
tague and his young men, delightful and brilliant as they have been, have 
all paid a heavy price for theirs, and all paid in the same way. They can 
none of them afford to be simple. They are all afraid of a plain statement. 
There is too much glitter of metaphor, too many quotations, too many 
over-artful and self-conscious colloquialisms, in their prose. It is good, 
but how much better it would be if it were a little simpler. There was 
Dixon Scott, for example, a really acute critic, whose account of Mr. 
Bernard Shaw still seems to me the best we have. But how maddening is 
that overwrought style of his, which would never let him say “ Robinson 
has written a book on Jones,”’ or ‘‘ Smith has brought out another play ” ! 
He had listened too long and earnestly to the fable of Dick and his uncle, 
to the drums and cymbals and twinkle and tingle. No, simply as a stylist, 
Montague was a dubious influence. He does not always bring it off 
himself, especially in his fiction, which would be immensely improved if 
the narration were not so cluttered with images and the rhythm were not so 
elaborate. At times there seems to be so much happening in the phrases 
that we cannot make out what is happening in the story itself : it is like 
looking through a stained-glass window at a few dim shapes. 

It is when we come to Montague as an author that there is matter for 
dispute and we hear the roaring Capulets. Opinion has been very sharply 
divided about him. Some quite intelligent persons have told me that 
Fiery Particles is one of the best, if not the very best, book of short stories 
in the language. Other and equally intelligent people have told me that they 
cannot read it with any pleasure at all ; it seems to them a monument of 
ineffectual cleverness. Nobody but the people who compile lists of 
“remainders ”’ seemed to bother about his Dramatic Values for fifteen 
years or so ; nevertheless, Mr. Ivor Brown, who is a good judge, has 
announced that it contains the best writing on the theatre we have. I have 
seen Rough Justice and Right off the Map described as masterpieces, and 
I have heard them denounced as chunks of wooden fiction. Montague 
was never a cult, but he was for some readers a passionate enthusiasm, 
whereas other readers with quite a respectable taste were constantly put 
off by what they considered an affected style and a hoity-toity manner. 

We are reminded of Meredith’s fate. Indeed, there is some resemblance 
between the two authors, different as they were as men. Both overloaded 
their styles, though Montague is rarely guilty of Meredith’s tortured wit : 
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his excess is in imagery, quotation and allusion, and elaborate rhythmical 
effects. Both were apt to pile more on the back of a narrative or an indi- 
vidual scene than it would stand. Montague’s A Hind Let Loose is quite 
Meredithian in its weakness, being in theme a rollicking little farce (it 
was actually conceived as a play) that is so decorated and spangled and 
jangled that most of the time it refuses to rollick : we feel—as I confess 
I do when reading half the stories in Fiery Particles—that the author is too 
clever by half for his little tale. He is like a man trying to sing a comic song 
to the accompaniment of a full orchestra. Moreover, Montague’s point 
of view was not unlike Meredith’s, though being a shyer, simpler man, not 
complicated by any Richmond Royishness, Montague is not so irritatingly 
cocksure about the universe. But both of them believed in a kind of moral 
athleticism, and told us to walk, climb, and generally sweat our way to 
salvation. It was possible, they thought, for the body to save the soul. 
Montague looked suspiciously and even a trifle fearfully at the complicated 
life of a modern man. He was always heartily glad to drop it for a season 
to return to a more elemental struggle with things. This attitude is seen 
time after time in his work. In that superb first chapter of Disenchantment, 
he says of the new Army recruits : 


Their lives had undergone an immense simplification. Of course, an immense 
simplification of life is not certain to be a wholly good thing. A Zulu’s life may be 
simpler than Einstein’s and yet the estate of Einstein may be more gracious. If a 
boat-load of men holding the Order of Merit were cast away on a desert island they 
might, on the whole, think the life as beastly as Touchstone found the life in the 
Forest of Arden. Yet some of these eminent men might find a soul of good in that 
evil. They might grill all the day and shiver all night, and be half-starved the whole 
of the time. But their minds would get a rest cure. While they were there they 
would have to settle no heartrending questions of patronage, nor to decree the 
superannuation of elderly worthies. The brutal instancy of physical wants might 
be trying ; but they would at least be spared, until they were rescued, the solving 
of any stiff conundrums of professional ethics. 


He goes on to draw a parallel between these happy recruits and the en- 
thusiastic mountaineer, but there is a passage in The Right Place that will 
take us further. There he begins by referring to the death of a rash 
climber who tried to cross Kinder Scout, in the Peak District, in a snow 
storm : 


The man died of exposure that night, a few hundred yards from this spot. If he 
had reached it he would have known where he was and could have felt his way off 
the mountain. Many people said, ‘Folly ; a life thrown away,” but others felt that 
a flame must have burnt pretty high in his spirit that night before it went out 
altogether. He asked for, and he must have got, his fill of the oldest and-most 
elating of combative joys, the one beside which even Homer’s “ joy of battle ” is a 
relatively modern substitute. . . . 


And a page or two later he introduces us to a certain modern philosopher 
who discovered the joy of the Alps : 
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i Two years later he died of exposure in a storm on Mont Blanc, just as the man 
did on Kinder. That such things should sometimes—very seldom—befall, in this 
greatest of sports, as well as in hunting and football and swimming and every great 
sport you can name, is nothing against it or them. ‘The mere retention of life is 
never a big enough aim to absorb all its powers. And even here it may count for a 
little that death by a fall on a mountain, or by exposure on one, is as a rule, death 
disarmed, for the dying, of many distresses—those that you know when you see 
men die, as the grimly ironical phrase is, ‘“‘ quietly in their beds.” 

If we all knew the dates of our deaths and could choose only the manner, who 
would take long over the choice ? On the one side the stilled, unnatural room ; 
the long, slow, losing fight for breath ; the lonely waiting, perhaps, in a kind of 
ante-chamber to extinction, impenetrable by your friends ; perhaps worse. On 
the other an Enoch’s translation from the full height and heat of radiant vigour, 
effort and joy : an instant fall down two thousand feet of ice or rock wall into 
peace, or the restful collapse of all the muscles into the acquiescence of bodily 
exhaustion ; and this in no smothering prison of curtains and lamplight, but with 
the sane and clean touch of sun and wind on you still, perhaps with the blown 
granules of ice lightly stinging your cheek as you take your departure. .. . 


Neither the fine eloquence of these passages nor our admiration of physical 
courage should blind us to the fact that here are some rather dubious 
ethics. I for one must side with the critics of that man who lost his life, 
or rather threw it away, on Kinder Scout—unless, that is, he was a person 
unusually detached from all human relations. We must all risk our lives, 
but there is a proper risk and there is an improper risk. It depends on 
the chances, and it depends on the end to be served. A man has married 
a wife and brought children into the world ; he has friends and clients ; 
he has undertaken to fulfil a thousand obligations ; and if he takes a grave 
risk of leaving these unfulfilled for the sake of enjoying a sensation, no 
matter how fine, how austere, that sensation may be, he does wrong. He 
is, in the last resort, sensation-hunting at other people’s expense. I cannot 
imagine Montague putting forward a plea for a man who, being warned 
by his doctor, sits down to six heavy courses and a couple of bottles and 
perishes at the savoury, though he too might go out in no smothering 
prison of curtains and lamplight, but with the band playing and the 
chandeliers blazing, the fine clatter of dishes and popping of corks, perhaps, 
with the fumes of port lightly titillating his nostrils as he takes his departure. 

It pops up, this delighted sense of translation from the drearily compli- 
cated to the happily simple and elemental, in many places. Here is a tiny 
scene from Rough Justice : 


Garth did not stir. ‘‘ Well?” he asked harshly. The furtive approach instantly 
stopped. By now the figure had moved one-third of the length of the seat and was 
less deep in shadow. It was a big man’s. 

A kind of exhilaration began to tingle in Garth. Action, risk perhaps? Life, 
that turbid and intricate business, seemed to run clear at a touch from these 
elementary things. “ Well, what’s your trouble ? ” he asked in a voice rather less 
grim. 

“ Wha’ the ’ell’s that to you ? ” the man snarled. 
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“Try sitting back in your corner,” said Garth. “ You’ll talk better.” 

‘The man jumped up. “ A six-footer,” thought Garth. 

“ You’re damned regimental,” the man blustered down at him. 

Garth felt the glee that comes when some little physical crisis sets your simplest 
faculties working above themselves. How long would it take this fellow to reach 
him and strike ? As long as it would take himself to spring up and parry ? He did 
the sum with an exultant sense of leisure and ease. . 


Let us admit that to most of us the presence of a menacing six-foot rough 
would not seem to simplify life so beautifully. But Montague, speaking 
for Garth, was speaking for himself. He seems to have been one of those 
men, all tingling courage, whose spirits rise at the touch of danger. Perhaps 
the best story about courage is that told of the General and the Major in 
the American Civil War. ‘“‘ Why, Major,” cried the General, ‘“‘ you’re 
afraid.” ‘‘ Yes,” replied the Major, his teeth chattering, ‘“‘ and if you were 
half as frightened as I am, you’d be two miles in the rear.” I am not quite 
sure if Montague would have understood that Major. 

As Mr. Cardus has told us: “ He was eternally on the look-out for 
dangerous exploits for the spirit, fresh causes for zest in body and soul.” 
Romantic zest is indeed the secret of him. At his highest points, he has 
that superb gift of being able to look on the world as if it had just been 
made or he himself had been let loose in it after twenty years in a dungeon. 
He had room in his mind for most of the liberal ideas of his time, but it is 
doubtful if they really meant much to him. He did not want to think about 
things, relating them all to one another, but to seize upon their essential 
qualities, to enjoy them. He was always hot-footed after the poetry of life. 
Ecstatic experience was his quarry. Whatever dimmed the eye, dulled 
the mind, enfeebled the spirit, was wrong. Thus there was about this 
poetic adventurer something austere and ascetic. The life worth living 
was always a climb, a race, a battle, so he was always in training. It may 
seem odd to say of a writer who could be so grim, who reveals in his prose 
so subtle an intelligence, that he reminds me of a boy, but there it is: I 
see at the very heart of all this distinguished work a boy, let us say, in the 
Fifth, who has just won his place in the school eleven or fifteen, has sworn 
off sausage rolls and jam tarts, and is on his toes. He is desperately keen 
about his games, mountains, maps, soldiering, and whatever fun and 
poetry may be wrung out of history and literature and the theatre. He 
does not care a great deal about other people, does not understand them. 
Sex is to him a shining mystery, to be spoken of reverently or not at all. 
Anything unchivalrous, a hint of cruelty to man or beast, rouses his anger ; 
and he looks with clear-eyed scorn upon slack people who have too much 
flesh, poltroons and braggarts and poseurs,anybody who is not playing the 
game. He can enjoy a lively account of cowards and sots, Shakespeare’s 
Falstaffiad, for example, but if he met such people in real life, he would 
turn away in disgust. Raise such a boy to the nth and you have something 
very near to the C. E. Montague we know in the books. 

This is not the type of mind that is at ease creating fiction. Montague 
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wrote four novels, A Hind Let Loose, The Morning’s War, Rough Fustice, 
and Right off the Map, and a collection of short stories, Fiery Particles, 
and these fictions have brought him far more readers and more praise than 
his other three books. They have not deserved them. Montague was 
not a novelist. In fiction he was working against the grain of his tempera- 
ment. To begin with, his very virtues were against him. The way in 
which he could seize upon a significant moment, a vivid scene, only brought 
into sharp contrast his weaknesses as a story-teller, throwing into relief 
all that was wooden, unsympathetic or unreal. We remember the moun- 
tains in The Morning’s War, the Thames Valley in Rough Justice, the 
marvellous fight in Boat Valley in Right off the Map, long before we can 
call to mind any of the people in these tales. What interested him were the 
high-lights of his own experience, and these do not form a sound basis for 
fiction. He lacked that jogging prose strain which a novelist must have, 
even though at moments he may be all lyrical ecstacy. And what he 
lacked still more was a solid interest in, and sympathy with, people. The 
novel can get along without anything—except people. Montague could 
do fifty fine things with his pen that such a one as Anthony Trollope 
would never dream of, but Trollope could create more character in a 
slovenly chapter or two than Montague in all his five volumes. In such a 
thing as A Hind Let Loose you can get along comfortably without any 
characters in the round, because it is a farcical fable. Such a gust of sardonic 
high spirits as Honours Easy, the longest of the stories in Fiery Particles, 
does not need to have real people in it: Claude and Colin, devastating 
sketches, will do very well. But a novel of the size and scope of Rough 
Justice, though it be crammed with good writing about the Thames 
countryside and football matches and Oxford and the War, is compelled 
to take its stand on the shoulders of its people, and its people are not good 
enough. Thomas Garth, Auberon Garth, and Molly seem to me three 
sticks. Montague can give them vivid experiences, but he cannot bring 
them themselves to life. When we close the book, we have a fine confused 
feeling of having been to all manner of places, but we do not feel that the 
circle of our acquaintances has just been enlarged : the characters have 
vanished like smoke. In Right off the Map, it matters a little less, for here 
again we have something that is simply a fable (and far too over-simplified 
to be really damaging in its satire—for if wars were brought about as 
easily as that, we could stop them to-morrow) ; nevertheless it is almost 
incredible that the man who could write those glorious chapters on the 
march up Boat Valley, the fight there, and the retreat over the mountains, 
could have perpetrated those earlier conversations between Burnage and 
his wife, dialogues too wooden even for an Aesop fable. But then conversa- 
tions between husbands and wives were not in Montague’s line of country ; 
I can imagine him hurrying over them, then drawing his breath in relief 
when he arrived at the troops on the march. 

Like many men working in a form alien to their real sympathies, he 
contrived, I fancy, to misrepresent himself in his fiction. When he talks 
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directly, frankly handling his own experience, he captures your suffrages 
In every sentence. In his novels, however, there is something that is 
vaguely irritating. He seems a smaller and harder man. His handling of 
his characters is sometimes so clumsy that he makes himself appear 
narrow-minded, priggish. When he tells us of his Auberon or his Molly 
he seems to say, “There are a few people, a very few, of the right sort, and 
the rest don’t matter,”’ which is not what we want to hear, indeed the very 
last thing we want to hear, from a novelist, whose business it is to show us 
that all manner of people are important, that even Cousin Silence can have 
his pippins and cheese. As Mr. L. P. Hartley once remarked, he handles 
his characters sometimes as if he were a trainer and not a novelist. It is 
the weakness of his fiction throughout that there is too much rough 
justice in it, and that nearly all his tales, and not merely the last of them, 
seem to be off the map. It may appear ungracious to dismiss work that is 
so masterly in its descriptive power, so rich in its prose, but the trouble 
is that though the novel may be shortened and lengthened, turned inside 
out or even upside down, while it remains the novel it is the people in it 
that must be of supreme importance. The judgment still holds—no 
characters, no novel. 

Montague recurs more than once to an image of great and for ever 
memorable experience as a flame, consuming all dross and then burning 
on—* like a star unconditioned and absolute.”’ Given such an experience, 
he could record it like a master. His mind fastens at once upon the essential 
qualities of the moment, the scene, and his style rises superbly to meet 
the occasion. It will not do to call him a descriptive writer, for, like a poet, 
he does more than describe, he re-creates, and as he re-creates there 
flowers in him too a magnificent critical quality : his intelligence too is 
there, in flight. All his finest chapters are, as it were, passages from an 
autobiography so superb that it could never be written. We lack a name 
for such writers (Mr. H. M. Tomlinson is another of them), for to call 
them dramatic critics, authors of travel books, even essayists, is but 
tying on a blank label : they are critical recorders of experience. Mon- 
tague’s three best books are simply that: theatre experience ; travel 
experience ; war experience. Why he did not write more books of this 
kind is to me a mystery ; though I realise what went to the making of them. 
I sigh when I think what he might have done with his boyhood and young 
manhood, his climbs up Alps and limestone crags and house sides ; his 
experience must have been rich enough for at least a score of lyrical 
records. 

The first of these three volumes of the critical autobiographical kind, 
undoubtedly his own special field, was Dramatic Values. It is a little book 
but the whole European Theatre seems to be stirring in it, and whether 
Aeschylus or Wilde, Coquelin or Robey holds the stage, the performance 
is equally superb. Some of the best writing on the theatre to-day has been 
inspired by it. But if Dramatic Values is good, The Right Place, which 
might have been called Travel Values, is even better ; it is, indeed, unique. 
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Reading it is better than nine holidays out of ten. The first time I read it I 
was ashamed of myself, remembering how little I used my eyes, yet 
delighted at the thought that this world was still spread before me whenever 
I did decide to use my eyes. It is crammed with exact observation, and 
yet so contrived that whole countrysides march before us to the sound 
of symphonic orchestras. Any theme is good enough for this close and 
zestful observer. Could anything be duller, more barren of opportunities, 
than a comparison between the warehouses of Manchester and the 
warehouses of Liverpool ? Yet this is what Montague makes of it : 


If by the grace of God or the help of a friend you have escaped mal-education, 
you will observe that in each city a warehouse means a different thing. The ware- 
houses of Liverpool are huge strong-boxes of brick, aired and half-lit by a small 
number of windows and entered by the least gracious of practicable doors. 
Massive, sombre and grim, these buildings seem to disclaim airs and graces ; they 
say, “If you don’t like our looks, keep away. We don’t want you.” And, since 
anything that a building says frankly and firmly has interest, no typical Liverpool 
warehouse is dull. 

The typical Manchester warehouse says nothing like that. It has a welcoming 
entrance ; its architect has designed the portal to exercise an inward suction, like 
the hospitable doors of inns and urban private dwellings. Pains have clearly been 
taken to make all its rooms lightsome. Outside, it attempts, and often achieves 
an air of dignity and a large unity. At its best it looks handsome and rich, but in a 
sober way, with composure and an impressive reserve. 

These characters of brick and stone tell you that Liverpool is a place of tran- 
shipment and storage and Manchester a wholesale mart. The “‘ big barrack 
warehouse ” which the half-blind see everywhere in either city is in the one case 
a lock-up, in the other a show-room. . . . 


That is from a chapter called Joys of the Street ; a companion chapter, 
Along an English Road, describes the road from Manchester to London, 
and makes a little epic out of it ; I should like to see the two of them printed 
by the million and presented to every schoolboy for the next fifty years. 
These chapters alone are worth a score of textbooks and volumes of patriotic 
verse. Equally good, in a different way, are such things as his account of 
the exquisite tasters of travel : 


This pitch of assiduity in the employment of any sense is not easily attained by 
man. Still, an approach has been made by some American and English persons of an 
advanced culture. Released from the cares of this world they have given themselves, 
as whole-time devotees, to the snuffing up of the immemorial odours of charmful 
places, their distinctive essence and characteristic appeal. . . . France, from 
Paris southwards, knew the breed ; specimens were to be seen in the older German 
and Austrian towns ; the Prado drew some to Madrid ; the Hermitage took others 
to St. Petersburg. But Italy was the place ; to various degrees of density the whole 
peninsula was speckled with highly civilised aliens who had contrived to convert 
our intractable life into one elegant and exquisite holiday. We others, plain 
working-folk taking a month’s rest from our labours, would find them in perma- 
nent occupation of Florence, Bologna, Perugia, Assisi, a little faint at times with 
sheer excess of masterpieces, but still pursuing. . . . 
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So it goes on, to the end of the rich chapter. I should like to quote the 
whole of the final essay, What It All Comes To, but very soon everybody 
ought to know it. The Right Place should be a travellers’ classic. 

With Disenchantment, all doubt whatever comes to an end. It is 
Montague’s masterpiece, and if there can possibly be a “‘ best book on the 
War,” then this is it. The whole thing is there, set down in the right 
words. There is not a mood that is not beautifully captured. It chanced— 
by an astonishing piece of good luck—that the very man who could write 
about it had the full experience. He was in the proper places all the time ; 
with the New Army in training, out in France with them when they were 
first hurled into the fighting, and attached to G.H.Q. during the last 
period, going here, there, everywhere. The result is a book that reveals, 
with a wealth of sane comment and criticism, the bewildering and sadden- 
ing changes in the spirit during those four and a half years, as no other 
book does. Mr. Wells’ Mr. Britling is good, but it is essentially a non- 
combatant affair, the expression of a bewildered and resentful onlooker. 
Disenchantment is metal from the very heart of the furnace. All this does 
not mean that one agrees with everything its author says. Time after time 
I for one—and here a critic must be personal because experience can only 
be matched with experience—find him overstating his case. Thus, I 
believe the New Army training to be more thorough and honest than he 
would lead his readers to imagine (no route march of ours ever became a 
pub crawl, nor were stripes almost openly bought and sold) ; I think 
that—strangely enough, for it is the last thing one would expect of him— 
he is unfair to the ordinary English Tommies when he contrasts them so 
unfavourably with the better-paid and better-fed Colonial troops and 
some others who always enjoyed a good Press ; and I fancy he exaggerates 
in such matters as the vindictiveness of the general public at home, whom 
he confounds with the gutter journalists. But these are the merest trifles 
when the huge shining virtues of the book are considered, its unflinching 
honesty of thought, its vividness of phrase, its amazing double conquest 
of facts and ideas. Other men might have given us that saddening twi- 
light of the spirit into which we passed after the first two years ; we have 
had a great deal of the disenchantment ; but in Montague’s version you 
begin, as you should begin, with the enchantment. He begins by seizing 
and setting down for all time that first mood of 1914 and early 1915, when 
we fellows in Kitchener’s Army were slogging away at our drill in a kind 
of dumb ecstacy, a queer mixed product of gratified idealism, hard work 

in the open, and comradeship. What pictures he paints ! 


Who of all those who were in camp at that time, and are still alive, will not 
remember until he dies the second boyhood that he had in the late frosts and then 
in the swiftly filling and bursting spring and early summer of 1915 ? ‘The awakening 
bird-notes of Reveille at dawn, the two-mile run through auroral mists breaking 
over astill inviolate England, the men’s smoking breath and the swish of their feet 
brushing the dew from the tips of the June grass and printing their track of darker 
green on the pearly-grey turf ; the long, intent morning parades under the gummy 
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shine of chestnut buds in the deepening meadows ; the peace of the tranquil hours 
on guard at some sequestered post, alone with the sylvester midnight, the wheeling 
stars and the quiet breathing of the earth in its sleep, when time, to the sentry’s 
sense, fleets on unexpectedly fast and life seems much too short because day has 
slipped into day without the night-long sleeper’s false sense of a pause ; and then 
jocund days of marching and digging trenches in the sun ; the silly little songs on 
the road that seemed, then, to have tunes most human, pretty, and jolly ; the dinners 
of haversack rations you ate as you sat on the road-makers’ heaps of chopped 
stones or lay back among the buttercups. . 


Reminding us that the times when it seems to us now that life was most 
poignantly good may have been a few unaccountable moments when 
nothing much happened, he goes on to capture one of those moments : 
To one recollection at least it has seemed that the New Army’s spring-tide of 
faith and joyous illusion came to its height on a night late in the most beautiful 

May of 1915, in a hut where thirty men slept near a forest in Essex. Nothing 

particular happened ; the night was like others. Yet in the times that came after, 

when half of the thirty were dead and most of the others jaded and soured, the feel 
of that night would come back with the strange distinctness of those picked, 
remembered mornings and evenings of boyhood when everything that there was 
became everlastingly memorable as though it had been the morning and evening 
of the first day. Ten o’clock came and Lights Out, but a kind of luminous bloom 
still on the air and a bugle blowing Last Post in some far-away camp that kept 
worse hours than we. I believe the whole hut held its breath to hear the notes 
better. Who wouldn’t, to listen to that most lovely and melancholy of calls, the 
noble death of each day’s life, a sound moving about hither and thither, like a 
veiled figure making gestures both stately and tender, among the dim thoughts 
that we have about death the extinguisher—resignation and sadness and unful- 
filment and triumph all coming back to the overbearing sense of extinction in those 
two recurrent notes of ‘“ Lights Out”? One listens as if with bowed mind, as 
though saying “ Yes; out, out, brief candle.” A moment’s silence to let it sink 
in and the chaffing and laughter broke out like a splash of cool water in summer 

again... . 

If Montague had never written anything but that first chapter of Dis- 
enchantment, for one should still have remembered him with gratitude 
for the rest of my life. 

He was one of the last of the angry idealists. He did not spread out his 
palms and ask what on earth you expected, but stared in amazement and 
horror at a mean thing. That he fell far short of any Shakespearean 
breadth of sympathy with the whole crowd of his fellow creatures, that 
he should be short at times, even intolerant, was only to be expected : he 
was, to the very end, too young to be otherwise. Even his last book, Right 
off the Map, is really full of the faults that commonly go with indignant 
youth, which burned on in him. It is odd that his greatest book should 
be called Disenchantment, for what Montague, a poet at heart, was su- 
premely able to do was to re-create for us the enchantment itself, And we 
shall best remember him as a great journalist and a great influence in 
journalism, who turned aside now and then to record for us in such 
memorable prose some moments of enchantment, 
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ON THE DATING OF LAMB’S 
aad ERS 
By G. A. ANDERSON 


O arrange in correct chronological order 860 odd letters and 

notelets, of which about two-thirds are undated, is a task for 

which plenty of time is the first requisite, the second being per- 

haps enthusiasm for one’s job. I always feel sorry for poor Mr. 
Macdonald, the first Lamb editor who really tackled the chronological 
point and made use of internal evidence when arranging his edition. He 
had plenty of enthusiasm, but he couldn’t do half he wanted to in this 
direction because his importunate publisher would not allow him any more 
time. For the same reason his notes to the letters were miserably inade- 
quate. Moreover he had only 588 letters at his disposal. Now it stands to 
reason that the more letters one has to deal with, the easier it is to get their 
correct order, as the smallest note may shed some light on a hitherto 
unplaceable letter. 

Mr. Lucas’s pocket-edition contains 616 letters; the Boston Biblio- 
phile (a privately printed American edition, unaffected by copyright), 762. 
Thus there are known to be in existence a good hundred notes and letters 
which have never appeared in public except in sale catalogues, and quite 
likely as many again are still waiting to turn up in the fullness of time. 
Of these 100 letters I have copies and abstracts of nearly all, and the 
original—I say it with pride—of one. 

Evidence as to date may, I think, be arranged in the following order of 
value : 

(1) A legible postmark. 

One may be truly thankful that Lamb’s epistolary period was before the 
time when envelopes came into general’use, and that he scorned the 

_ innovation, which apparently by 1825 was beginning to find favour with 

_ letter writers, since he says to Southey, on Aug. roth of that year: “ You'll 

_ know who this letter comes from by opening slap-dash upon the text, 

__as in the good old times. I never could come into the custom of envelopes ; 

_’tis a modern foppery; the Plinian correspondence gives no hint of 

~ such.” 

_ Thanks to this piece of conservatism on Lamb’s part, whenever a 
letter of his went through the post and not by hand, one may turn to the 
address side (that is, if one is lucky enough to be able to see the original) 

_ with a reasonable hope of having no further to seek for the date. 

(2) Internal evidence. ote 

In the great majority of cases, this is what one chiefly has to go by, and 

_ I will give some instances of its value later on. 

(3) Lamb’s own date, if any. 
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I place this only third, because Lamb’s dates, even when he put them, 
are not always to be relied on. For instance, a letter to J. B. Dilsden 
postmarked Oct. 2, 1827, and by internal evidence clearly belonging 
to that month, is dated by Lamb 2 Augst. An unpublished letter to John 
Scott, at the end of which Lamb wrote “ E.I.H. 22 Sep. ’20”’ is dated 
quite clearly by the postmark SP.18. 

(4) Similarity of expression with another letter whose date is known. 

Lamb frequently repeats himself when writing two letters on the same 
day, and it happens that the note of which the original is in my possession 
forms a good example of this class of evidence : 

Dear C. 

I send your book by this afternoon’s coach, and apprize you of it, that if it do not 
come, you may enquire at the Bell Holborn 
Mary is very ill indeed—I never knew her to have such a relapse after any of her 
long illnesses— I am almost out of hope. 
Yours truly, 


C. Lamb. 
Wednesday. 
The note inside the Book was writ some time since. Pray send mea line to say you 
have the Book.” 


“C” will have been Charles Cowden Clarke, and the date almost certainly 
Wednesday, Sept. 23, 1829, the same as that of a published (and post- 
marked) letter to Moxon, in which Lamb says, speaking of Mary : 

. She has had an unusual relapse into the saddest low spirits that ever poor 
creature had . . . I am almost in despair, Mary’s case seems so hopeless. 


By a curious coincidence, I came across, in Mr. Spencer’s bookshop, what 
was probably the very book to which Lamb referred. It was a copy of the 
Memoirs and Anecdotes of Philip Thicknesse in which Lamb had 
written, on the inside of the cover : 
Dear Clarke, 
I suspect this was the Book you meant to have sent for. C.L.... 


Evidently Clarke, who was always lending Lamb books, for once in a 
way wanted to borrow one, and as he failed to send for it, Lamb, after an 
interval, decided to forward it to him by the coach. Clarke must have re- 
turned the book in due course, because it has Thomas Westwood’s book- 
plate in it, and he has written “‘ from C. Lamb, Esq.” on the fly-leaf. 

(5) A partially legible postmark. 

Half a postmark is better than nothing at all ; it may help to confirm a 
guess, and besides, the shape and style of it, even if no letters or figures 
can be deciphered, may assist a little, since postmarks were altered by the 
G.P.O. from time to time. A book on postmarks comes in quite useful, 
sometimes. | 

(6) Watermark. : 

Lamb's long letters were written on folio sheets of paper (i.e. fot 
pages), one of the perquisites of his office of which he occasionally makes 
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boast. ‘These sheets all bear in watermark the name of the maker (gener- 
ally Whatman), a device, and the year of issue, and the letter can therefore 
not have been written earlier than that date—usually a year or so later. 
But for his shorter letters Lamb used a half sheet, and for his notelets a 
quarter sheet, and it is just a matter of luck whether the portion on which 
he happened to write is that which carries the watermark date. 

Let me now give one or two instances in which, by the aid of internal 
evidence, I have been able to date letters which have been wrongly placed 
in all the editions. 

(x) A letter from Lamb to Coleridge dated by Hazlitt, Ainger & Mac- 
donald, June 22, 1800. This is rightly considered by Mr. Lucas to be an 
impossible date, and he therefore shifts it back vaguely to ? Spring 1800. 
Yet at the same time he includes a bit of news omitted by the three previous 
editors—news which dates the letter pretty definitely 1803, and in all 
probability the day and month are correctly given as June 22nd. In Mr. 
Lucas’s version Lamb says: “ Dr. Stoddart talks of going out King’s 
Advocate to Malta.”” Now on July 9, 1803, Mary Lamb wrote to Dorothy 
Wordsworth: “ Stoddart is in expectation of going soon to Malta as 
Judge Advocate ; it is likely to be a profitable situation, fifteen hundred a 
year or more.” As a matter of fact Stoddart did go out to Malta in 1803, 
and anyway the date 1800 is an impossible one, because Lamb says, 
*“ Dr. Stoddart”, and that gentleman was not admitted D.C.L. until Dec. 
17, 1801. As regards Coleridge, too, the date June, 1803 is quite in order. 
On May 27 Lamb advises him of the despatch of some books which 
Coleridge had left behind at the Lambs’ rooms after staying with them that 
spring. Coleridge must have written to Lamb about the beginning of 
June, with a list of books which he wanted Lamb to buy for him, at the 
same time acknowledging the receipt of those Lamb had sent, but lament- 
ing the non-appearance of his copy of Statics. Lamb’s reply, the letter 
under discussion, fits therefore quite snugly into the date June, 1803, and 
there we can leave it. : 

(2) A letter from Mary Lamb to Sarah Hazlitt which Mr. Lucas dates 
tentatively ‘‘ ? end of 1810 or early 1811.” Now Mary writes, in her chatty 
way : 

I am very sorry to hear of your mischance. Mrs. Rickman has just buried her 
youngest child. Iam glad I am an old maid ; for you see, there is nothing but mis- 
_ fortunes in the marriage state. 


Here are two clues to the date of the letter. In the Memoir of William 
Hazlitt we are told that his wife had a miscarriage on March 6th, 1810. 
In the registers of St. Margaret’s, Westminster, is recorded the burial of 
Martha Rickman (an infant) on March 14, 1810. Mary’s letter conse- 


quently may safely be dated ‘‘middle of March, 1810.” 


Lamb does not often mention the weather in his letters, but when he 
does, we have a valuable clue to the date. The Gentleman’s Magazine 


_ considerately gives a meteorological report at the end of each month, and 
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when Lamb says “‘ The frost is cruel ” or “ My ! how hot it is!” we can 
at once eliminate all dates on which the temperature was over 32° or 
below 70°, as the case may be; and very often we find a little spell of 
extreme heat or cold which enables us to put our finger almost on the 
actual day. ; 

As an example of this method of dating take the letter to Bernard 
Barton dated by Mr. Lucas ‘(Early spring) 1824 ”’. This is quite correct, 
only it should precede the letter dated March 24, 1824. It is an answer, 
as is plain if one reads it carefully, to B.B.’s reply to the letter of Feb. 
25; it deals with the same subjects, whereas the one of March 24th is 
about a new topic altogether. The date of this letter, I feel pretty certain, 
should be ‘March sth, 1824.” Notice that Lamb says “. . . Let me 
congratulate with you on the return of Spring—what a Summery Spring 
too! All those qualms about the dog and crayfish [mentioned in the 
Feb. 24th letter] melt before it. I am going to be happy & vain again.” 

Now according to our meteorological chart, the temperature jumped up 
on March sth from 38° to 53°, and the weather was fair, whereas up to 
that time it had been mainly rain and snow, with low temperature. A rise 
of 15 degrees, coupled with bright sunshine, would justify Lamb’s con- 
gratulations on the return of spring, and this evidence is strong enough, I 
think, to justify my dating the letter as I have done. 

Just one more word by way of conclusion—nothing to do with dating 
letters, but a little bit of good news. 

Every kind-hearted person will have felt a pang at the fate of Lamb’s 
‘“‘Gossip at the Office,” poor Tommy Bye, whose sonnets were “most like 
Petrarch of any foreign Poet, or what we might have supposed Petrarch 
would have written if Petrarch had been born a fool!” Poor Bye, for one 
solitary lapse from sobriety, was dismissed in May, 1819, after 36 years’ 
service, and his comfortable salary of {600 reduced to a meagre pension 
of {100 per annum. For full accounts of the tragic episode one has only 
to refer to Lamb’s letters to Wordsworth and Manning, written at the 
time. But Lamb does not mention the happy sequel, though he must have 
heard of it. In an old record book kindly shown me by Mr. Foster at the 
India Office, I found that in June, 1820, Bye’s case was brought before the 
General Court and his pension fixed at £300—a very tolerable income for a 
bachelor in those days. ‘“‘ The quality of mercy was not strained in his 
behalf—the gentle dews dropt not on him from heaven,” wrote Lamb to 
Manning. The dews certainly took some time in dropping, but we must 
all feel glad that they dropped at last. 
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SIR JOHN VANBRUGH 


By RENE HAGUE 


ONCERNING some of the Restoration dramatists there is an 

annoying remark of Horace Walpole’s: “ Etherege, Congreve, 

Vanbrugh and Cibber, wrote genteel comedy because they lived 

in the best company.” It is annoying not only by reason of the 
assumption that the manners of “ the best company ” are the only fit 
material for genteel comedy but also because it implies that the virtue 
of the Comedy of Manners lay in its being an accurate portraiture of a 
certain class of society. It elevates what was merely a necessary condition 
for the writing of a certain sort of comedy to the position of chief cause of 
dramatic artistry. It is, nevertheless, an interesting remark, for it may 
stand for a whole school of criticism, not only of the Restoration drama, 
but of every sort of literary work. It was at one time a very popular 
pastime among the learned laboriously to hunt out from the work of a 
great artist what would be called a picture of the age in which he lived. 
Perhaps no writer has suffered so much from this type of criticism as has 
Shakespeare—witness the mass of literature which is concerned with 
every aspect of him except the dramatic, and which will find in him never 
a mirror of the entertainment required by the Elizabethan playgoer, but 
always an index to his philosophical and moral standards. The greater 
the artist the greater is the injustice done to him when the critic refuses 
to consider his work as a piece of literature, and insists on treating it as a 
social document. From what one can gather of Shakespeare’s dramatic 
theory there is little that can be held to excuse this view. There is, how- 
ever, this difference between the great Elizabethans and their successors, 
that the latter were far more conscious of what they wished to do, even if 
they did not always read their intentions correctly. Thus Vanbrugh will 
say (in the Prologue to the Provok’d Wife) that it is for the dramatist to 
“ copy out the Follies of the Age.” If he was pressed into a corner, as by 
Collier’s attack, he would go even further and claim a moral purpose, 
the inculcation of virtue by the representation of the absurdity of its 
contrary. This was, of course, a very lame excuse for what he actually 
did, and what every second-rate writer always has done, that is, to provide 
just the dramatic recreation which would fill the theatre and cause general 
satisfaction and good humour. In a sense critical comedy is a sort of social 
corrective. That was the defence of the dramatists against Puritan attacks, 
and it was thus that Vanbrugh answered. It was a very unfortunate 
rejoinder to the savage attack that had singled him out in particular, and 
it is an indication both of his innocence and of the folly of the line that 
he took up, that he was quite taken by surprise. His surprise showed that 
he was not concerned in his work with any moral purpose ; while the 
Vindication of the Relapse and the Provok’d Wife from Immorality and 
Prophaness declared 
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If I judge right, what I have done is in general a Discouragement to Vice and 
Folly ; I am sure I intended it and I hope I have performed it. Perhaps I have not 
gone the common Road, nor observed the strictest Prescriptions ; 

and again, 

The real Query is, Whether the Way I have varied, be likely to have a good 
Effect, or a bad one? 

To argue in this manner was to accept Collier’s premise—that the 
dramatist consciously takes into consideration the effect of his work as 
an incentive to good or bad. Vanbrugh was so astounded when the huge 
uproar arose that he was surprised into admitting that he had a purpose 
that had never entered his head. It is quite apparent from the way in 
which he speaks of providing recreation for men who are tired of taxes 
and their wives that he was really concerned with the production of a 
good show for the Tired Business Man or his eighteenth-century equiva- 
lent. The whole question of the so-called immorality of Vanbrugh and 
his contemporaries is one of very great interest, as the freedom of their 
speech and the quality of many of their jokes has sometimes been too 
glibly taken to indicate a corresponding instability in the moral standards 
of the day. A recent writer of Shakespearean studies, Mr. Elmer Stoll, 
has spoken very forcibly of the fallacy of thus arguing from literature to 
life. It was an argument dragged out by Collier, and one which will 
probably never be killed. When Mr. Palmer wrote in his Comedy of 
Manners that ‘‘ when Congreve is wicked, his wickedness expresses the 
morality of his period. When Vanbrugh is wicked, his wickedness out- 
rages the morality of his”’ he was doing just what Collier did, he was 
confusing a joke with a sermon, he was taking Vanbrugh seriously. We 
cannot argue from his plays to his ideas about morality ; all that we can 
do is to appreciate his idea of a joke, and to understand just what sort of 
amusement was preferred by the average man of the day. For this 
purpose Vanbrugh is the very man to read. He was so typical, so ordinary, 
one might say, a man about town, that one may gather more of that nature 
from him than from a greater satirist, such as Wycherley, or a greater 
artist, such as Congreve. 

Captain Vanbrugh was born in 1664, I like to introduce him by his 
military title, as it is an amusing indication of the sort of man that he was, 
that he was known about the town by that title. You cannot think of one 
who was single-mindedly an artist under a name that has so many other 
suggestions, but the style sits well on the many-sided Vanbrugh. His 
popularity during his life, the tradition of popularity that has persisted 
since his lifetime, and his position at the end of the Comedy of Manners, 
warrant the dignity of a complete edition. That all the collected editions 
have hitherto omitted at least one play, and that of the letters only a few 
extracts have ever been printed, is sufficient justification for the appearance 
in the present Nonesuch edition* of everything to which his name can be 
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attached. The only exception is that very doubtful play, Squire Trelooby, 
of which it is impossible to say what part was written by Vanbrugh, 
which is included in the Nonesuch Congreve. The ‘issue of the present 
edition was the more necessary, as its most recent predecessors, W. C. 
Ward’s edition and Leigh Hunt’s cumbersome volume, were both books 
which it was difficult to obtain. With regard to the latter it is unfortunate 
that in an edition which must now be standard and final the obvious 
misprint of the date (1740 for 1840) should have been overlooked. Until 
the appearance of the sketch of The Architect of Blenheim in Mr. Dobrée’s 
Essays in Biography, the only accounts of Vanbrugh’s life were to be found 
in a short article in the Dictionary of National Biography, and in the 
introductions to Ward’s edition and to those of his plays which were 
issued in the Mermaid Series. The mass of evidence which is now con- 
tained in the Letters volume is accordingly the more welcome. 

It was a curious life ; in some ways almost a joke, for it included 
imprisonment, first at Calais, later at Vincennes and finally in the Bastille, 
on the suspicion of being what was probably the last thing that ‘‘ honest 
Van ” could or would be, a spy. It is certainly amusing, too, that the man 
who laughed at heralds in Aesop and who knew about as much of heraldry 
as any ordinary man would know, should solemnly be appointed Claren- 
cieux King-at-Arms. As soon as he began to make his way in London after 
the successful production of the Relapse he was welcomed by those who 
_ were important in the world of letters as a good fellow, witty, and one of 
themselves, one of the “‘ three most honest-hearted real good men, of the 
poetical members of the Kit-Cat Club.” His friendship with 'Tonson was 
constant, and his letters to him are among the most human and interesting 
of those which are still retained. Of enemies he had few, though among 
them was the Tory Swift, of whom one recalls the pun on the occasion of 
Vanbrugh’s admission to the College of Heralds. ‘‘Now,” hesaid,‘‘Vanbrugh 
might well pretend to build houses.’’ He was honoured by the respect of the 
great Dryden, and was generally accepted, on a level with Congreve, as 
quite the correct and charming man of letters. There is a little point, 
in letter No. 114 to Tonson (the reference in Mr. Dobrée’s introduction 
is to 113, but this would seem to be an error) which is worth the noting : 

I have likewise had a very hard Disappointment of not being made Surveyor 
of the Works ; which I believe you remember, I might have had formerly, but 
refus’d it, out of Tenderness to Sr. Chr. Wren. 

The generosity was characteristic, and equally so was the equanimity with 
which he faced such disappointments and the almost heart-breaking 
troubles over Blenheim which were occasioned by that “ B.B.B.B. old B., 
the Dutchess of Marlborough.” In addition to these there were the worries 
of his theatre which he had built, and its subsequent failure. It says a lot 
_ for him that they never destroyed his resolute good humour, and that to 
the end he retained his vigorous power of honest laughter. 

A superficial examination of his literary work might lead one to the 

conclusion that Vanbrugh was possessed of little originality. Of the nine 
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plays (ten, if one includes Cibber’s version of the Journey to London, 
The Provok’d Husband) there are only three that are not adapted or trans- 
lated from the work of another writer. And of these three, one is incom- 
plete (The Journey to London) and one (the Relapse) was suggested, by 
and written as a sequel to Cibber’s Love’s Last Shift. This leaves only 
one entire play which was all Vanbrugh’s from conception to production, 
The Provok’d Wife. The question of originality is one to which we may 
return, but the mention of his habit of adapting and translating suggests 
two observations. In the first place the circumstances in which the 
Relapse was produced are typical of the man and of his work, and to 
understand them is useful for an appreciation of both. Vanbrugh sees | 
and is amused by a play of Cibber’s, in which a wife succeeds in winning 
back her husband from the delights of the town. Vanbrugh picks up the 
story, and in six weeks has the answer ready. Of course the husband and 
wife come back to town, and the reformation is no more lasting than one 
could expect it to be. The whole thing is done very quickly, almost 
carelessly. It was no more than an amusing exercise, not worth, in the 
author’s opinion, the labour of excessive care, and first acted only as a 
convenient way of repaying an obligation to a friend who happened to 
own a theatre. Such was his entry into dramatic creation, and his work 
has, in consequence, just those qualities which one would expect from the 
frame of mind which produced it. Cibber, speaking as an actor, praised 
Vanbrugh on the ground that his dialogue was so natural and true to 
life that it was exceptionally easy to learn. His characters said just what 
an ordinary person in their position would have said. This, of course, is 
partly the trouble of which we complain. Generally speaking, he had but 
two manners of writing. Either he wrote down hastily the sort of con- 
versation that was accepted as amusing in the clubs and drawing rooms 
of the day, or he gave way to frank burlesque. The former has naturally 
lost much of its savour by now, for it has none of the real poetry with 
which the wit of, for example, The Way of the World is clothed. When 
he wrote burlesque as in the Sir Tunbelly Clumsey scenes of the Relapse 
he had sufficient native vigour and love of a rather crude joke to make it 
effective, but hardly sufficient idea of real humour for it to raise that 
delicious inward amusement which is so much more pleasant than the 
guffaw. When Sir Tunbelly arms himself with his ridiculous old weapons 
and comes out to beat off the man to whom his daughter should be married, 
one has to make a considerable effort to accept the situation. It is the more 
difficult as the rest of the play is supposed to be the usual critical comedy, 
which cannot be written unless the characters conform to the conventions 
of the society that is being criticised. This mixing of the two styles is 
another point which is apparent in the adaptations. Vanbrugh seldom 
followed his original at all closely. Except in the Mistake (from Moliére’s 
Le Dépit Amoureux) in which his changes were slight, he either altered, 
added, or omitted, or did all three, according to his inclination. When 
he was successful, he was sufficiently so to merit at all events a good 
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claim to the title of “‘ the perfect translator ” which one of his editors has 
applied to him. Unfortunately he was not often so happy. The only 
occasion, on which he really succeeded in taking a French play and mould- 
ing it into an English equivalent, was when he made Dancourt’s La 
Maison de Campagne into The Country House. Leigh Hunt says of 
this : ““ We know not on what occasion he was induced to translate a 
farce from the French of Dancourt, not worth the trouble ”: an unfor- 
tunate judgment, for one does not by preference disagree with Leigh 
Hunt. If you are not amused by its absurdities, you may, of course, 
dismiss it as a silly farce, not worth the trouble of translation : but it has 
this merit, that it was not written in quite the usual style of critical 
comedy (though with a vague basis of satire) and that its very looseness 
gave Vanbrugh his chance. The Country House is as amusing to read as a 
good farce can be to see, for the plot is carried out to its logical and ridicu- 
lous conclusion with a gaiety and disregard for probability that are frivo- 
lous or amusing according to one’s mood. I think it was wrong of Leigh 
Hunt not to be amused by the uninvited guest who bounces in and says : 


Treat us without ceremony: good wine and Poultry you have of your own. 
Wild-Fowl and Fish are brought to your Door. You need not send abroad for 
anything but a Piece of Butcher’s Meat, or so.—Let us have no Extraordinaries. 


And this is the infuriated host turned inn-keeper : 


Mr. Barnard: Gentlemen, do you call? Will you please to see a Room, 
Gentlemen ? Here, somebody. Take off the Gentlemen’s Boots there ! 

Dorant : Father ! Unkle ! What is the meaning of this ? 

Mr. Bar: Here, shew a Room—Or will you please to walk into the Kitchen 
first, and see what you like for Dinner ! 

1 Gen.: Make no Preparations, Sir, your own Dinner will suffice. 

Mr. Bar.: Very well, I understand ye ; let’s see, how many are there of ye, 
1, 2,3, 43 well, Gentlemen, it is but half a crown a piece for your selves, and six 
pence a head for your servants ; your Dinner shall be ready in half an Hour; here, 
shew the Gentlemen into the Apollo. 

2 Gen. : What, Sir, does your Father keep an Inn ? 

Mr. Bar: The Sword Royal, at your Service, Sir. 


In selecting as his theme the story of the man who took a house in the 
country to save himself expense and was so inundated by visitors that in 
the end he got rid of them by announcing that his house was now an inn, 
Vanbrugh chose a task that he was capable of executing. That his talents 
lay in this direction is shown again by contrast in his version of Bour- 
saulte’s Aesop. Such elegance as redeemed the dull moralising of the 
French is altogether lost in the English. Both parts are quite intolerably 
boring. For the reader, who, if he is ingenious, can “ skip ”’ what he wills 
without losing the thread, it is bad enough. To be forced to witness it on 
the stage would be too much. Lite 
Some time ago Mr. Dobrée wrote of Vanbrugh (in his Restoration 
Comedy) that ; 
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His originality consisted in breathing the spirit of Middleton or Massinger into 
the works of his French and English contemporaries. He accepted their plays and 
the conventions of the time but altered, and, it must be confessed, spoiled them. 
He never saw what the others were at, nor knew what he was doing. 


This is that confusion of style which has been mentioned, and it is this 
ignorance of the direction in which his talents should be employed that 
lays Vanbrugh, at first reading, open to the charge of lack of originality. 
That, however, he did not generally choose to use his powers as they 
should have been used did not, at times, prevent him from finding his 
proper level. Leaving aside the translations, and the adaptation of 
Fletcher’s The Pilgrim, there are three plays worth considering—The 
Relapse, The Provok’d Wife, and The fourney to London. If Vanbrugh is 
to hold his position in literature it is on these three that his reputation 
will rest. It should be assured, for—one is glad to say it—these original 
works are all far superior to anything he wrote which was derived from 
another author. The circumstances in which The Relapse was written 
have already been mentioned. In the very beginning of his career, he 
did a thing that was evidence of true dramatic power, he took a weak and 
ill-sketched character, Cibber’s Sir Novelty Fashion, elevated him to the 
peerage and in doing so made him a stronger and more convincing 
figure. Cibber’s Fashion was simply a fool. Vanbrugh’s Lord Foppington 
is more than that. He is a business man who sees that it pays to side with 
the coxcombs. He is heartily, wilfully, a Fop ; a Fop by conviction, and 
not by mere lack of sense ; and he knows how to deal with younger brothers 
who want to borrow money. It was no easy task, said Virgil, to steal the 
club from Hercules. Cibber was no Hercules ; but to steal the cudgel 
from the pigmy and make it into a club was a very creditable feat. 

The very beginning of The Provok’d Wife provides an example of a 
little domain in which Vanbrugh was quite supreme. There is some 
splendid quarrelling, too,in the Confederacy, where Clarissa has quite the 
most exasperating power of teasing that can ever have goaded an angry 
man to fury. No one can write such good quarrels between husband and 
wife. He manages to capture the ridiculous silliness of these wrangles, 
and has the knack of starting them off in the pig-headed contradictory 
tone of the quarrelsome : 


Lady Brute: Do you dine at home to-day, Sir John ? 
Sir John : Why, do you expect I should tell you, when I don’t know myself ? 
Lady Brute : | thought there was no harm in asking you. 


In Lady Brute’s rejoinder you get all that sense of hopelessness, which, 
if taken seriously to heart, gives you the dreariness of Strindberg (the 
Dance of Death occurs as an example). Vanbrugh preferred to laugh. 
There is a swing and riotousness through the whole play, an utter careless- 
ness of everything except dramatic effect that brought down upon his 
unfortunate and innocent head the most virulent attacks of Collier’s 
powerful gang of purity-mongers. Fineness in the delineation of character 
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was not among his virtues ; but he made up for the lack by an ability to 
draw a really strong and downright picture. When he was working upon 
another man’s play he had no chance to practise this gift of caricature. 
It is only in the three plays mentioned that he is free to exercise it. You 
find it, for example, in Sir John Brute, who can hardly speak except in 
_ extremes. For example. 

Constant : Fie, fie ; you have one of the best Wives in the world, and yet you 
seem the most uneasie Husband. 

Sir John : Best Wives !—the woman’s well enough, she has no vice that I know 
of, but she’s a Wife and—damn a wife. If I were married to a Hogshead of Claret, 
Matrimony would make me hate it. 


It is passages such as that which illustrate the absurdity of many of the 
attacks on the morality of the stage at that period, and many, too, of the 
excuses that have been put up for it. The whole thing was, to Vanbrugh, 
simply a huge joke. 

That he never lived to finish The fourney to London was one of the most 
unfortunate tricks of fate. His last play, written after he had had to struggle 
with very many difficulties and disappointments, it is also his most 
vigorous. It is the one, too, which most indicates his power as the cari- 
caturist. Exaggeration is his weapon. Mr. Dobrée speaks of Wycherley 
using a bludgeon, Congreve a rapier, while Vanbrugh “‘ gives us many a 
lively bout at singlesticks.” The liveliest comes in The fourney to London, 
between Lord Loverule and his lady. Even better than the quarrel is 
Lady Arabella’s account of it : 

O there’s no life like it. This very day, now for example, my Lord and I, after a 
pretty cheerful téte-d-téte dinner, sat down by the fire-side, in an idle, indolent, 
pick-tooth way for a while, as if we had not thought of one another’s being in the 
room. At last (stretching himself and yawning twice) : ‘‘ My dear,” says he, ‘‘ you 
came home very late last night.” ‘‘ "T'was but two in the morning,” says I. “ I 
was in bed (yawning) by eleven,” says he. “‘ So you are every night,” says I. 
“* Well,” says he, “‘ I am amazed, how you can sit up so late.” “‘ How can you 
be amazed,” says I, “‘ at a thing that happens so often ? ”” Upon which, we entered 
into conversation. And though this is a point that has entertained us above fifty 
times already, we always find so many pretty new things to say upon it, that I believe 
in my soul it will last as long as we live. 

You may find two quite distinct writers in Vanbrugh. There was the 
man who made jokes that will raise as good a laugh now as they did two 
hundred years ago and the man who, for want of energy and care, was 
simply content to plod along the path that had been marked out already 
by the pioneers of the drama after the Civil War. It is not merely that at 
times Vanbrugh was more successful than at others, his manner being the 
same both in his failures and in his successes. It was more than that— 
an actual difference of kind. You cannot accurately class The Journey to 
London in the same category as Aesop, The False Friend, or The Mistake. 
Mr. Palmer wrote that Vanbrugh might have started a new vein of comedy 
instead of exhausting the old. That he did squeeze almost the last dregs 
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out of the old is indeed a fact ; but he did also begin, though only just 
begin, a new. A great deal of importance has continually been attached by 
writers on this subject to the identification of the drama with the Royalist 
cause, and to the consequent influence of the French drama on the exiled 
playwrights and patrons of the stage. Nor was it possible on the re-opening 
of the theatres for the audiences to demand the same dramatic fare as 
had delighted them before. The tradition had been rudely broken, and 
everything conspired to assist the foreign domination. In Vanbrugh, 
writing when that influence had been potent for some time, the effect is 
particularly obvious. He obviously desired to reproduce the class of play 
that he may have seen during his stay in France, but actual comedy was 
not what he was made to write. When criticism became only of secondary 
importance, then he did his best work. In the three original plays he is 
far more concerned with the telling of a lively tale than with anything 
else. This was certainly a departure from the too well-trodden road of 
comedy. Farquhar went further down the new path ; it was not the fault 
of either of them that there were not sufficient writers of merit to continue 
in that direction. Vanbrugh pointed the road, and it is a little unfair to 
him not to give him credit for that ; still more unfair is it to blame him 
as some have blamed him too severely for the death of English Comedy, 
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THEY CANNOT ALL BE RIGHT 


By EDWARD SHANKS 


R perhaps they can. It depends on whether you think this a 
question to which there is one right answer. But whether there 
is an answer or not, it 1s a question which becomes increasingly 
_Mmore necessary for every man who writes poetry or reads it 
to ask himself. What is poetry in itself? Is there one simple and funda- 
mental test by which we can judge the claims of what offers itself to us 
under that name? I have before me now some half-dozen books,* all 
published within the last few months and all attempting in one way or 
another, either incidentally or in pursuit of a main purpose, to give a 
satisfactory reply. Such apologies, defences and expositions have indeed 
been made at all times since there was any poetry to give them a subject. 
But the earlier apologists seem to have had a simpler task than we to-day. 
Sidney enters a defence indeed, but it is a defence which triumphantly 
anticipates the verdict : 58 
So that sith the ever-praise-worthy Poesie is full of vertue-breeding delight- 
fulness, and voyde of no gyfte, that ought to be in the noble name of learning : 
sith the blaimes laid against it, are either false, or feeble : sith the cause why it is 
_ hot esteemed in Englande, is the fault of Poet-apes, not Poets : sith lastly, our 
tongue is most fit to honour Poesie, and to bee honored by Poesie, I conjure you 
all, that have had the evill lucke to reade this incke-wasting toy of mine, even in the 
name of the nyne Muses, no more to scorne the sacred misteries of Poesie : no more 
to laugh at the name of Poets, as though they were next inheritours to Fooles : no 
more to jest at the reverend title of a Rymer : but to beleeve with Aristotle, that 
they were the auncient Treasures of the Graecians Divinity. 


That is not an apology in our everyday, limited sense of the word : it is a 
lover’s joyous panegyric on his mistress bursting out into bombast through 
sheer exuberance of delight. But the modern critic does very often convey 
a sense of apology, almost as if for some doubtful acquaintance, and this 
is no less noticeable when it is concealed under a show of aggression. 
Poetry is on her trial, more, perhaps, in some of her aspects than in others, 
but still required in general to justify and explain herself in a way Sidney _ 
never dreamt of. We may perhaps think that this is not the best way of 

approaching her, whether composition or enjoyment be the object. But 
the state of mind which must ask these questions and must have at least 
provisional answers to them is no more to be got rid of by proving it 


_ *English Prose Style. By Herbert Read. Bell. 9s. The Laws of Verse. By J. Anderson. 
Cambridge University Press. 7s. 6d. A Survey of Modernist Poetry. By Laura Riding and 
Robert Graves. Heinemann. 7s. 6d. A Pamphlet against Anthologies. By Laura Riding 
and Robert Graves; Cape. 7s. 6d. Words and Poetry. By George H. W. Rylands. 
“Hogarth Press. 10s. 6d. Poetic Diction. By Owen Barfield. Faber & Gwyer. 9s. The 
Classical Tradition in Poetry. By Gilbert Murray. Oxford University Press. 12s. 6d. 
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undesirable than a toothache. It is characteristic of the age : as such we 
must accept it, and as such we ought to examine it. 

The prime question, What is Poetry ? is complicated by the fact that 
we use three words for what we are accustomed to think of as two ideas. 
Poetry, Verse, Prose—one word vaguely spiritual in content, the others 
more or less technical—these terms make a clumsy apparatus for drawing 
useful distinctions. Mr. Herbert Read, faced with the more unusual task 
of defining Prose, may perhaps give us some assistance. Let us see. He 
approaches his definition warily, asserting as dogma that “ the distinction 
between Poetry and Prose is not and never can bea formal one.” “ Why, 
he asks, ‘“‘ distinguish the surfaces of things when the things themselves 
are so palpably different ?”’ He continues : 

The distinction between Poetry and Prose is a material distinction ; that is to 
say, since we are dealing with mental things, it is a psychological distinction. 
Poetry is the expression of one form of mental activity, Prose the expression of 
another form. 

Poetry is creative expression. Prose is constructive expression. 

From the manner in which he develops this thesis, I judge that he is here 
thinking of Poetry as a spiritual quality which can exist in either prose or 
verse, for he argues that “‘ paradoxical as it may seem . . . Poetry may 
inhere in a single word, in a single syllable, and may therefore be without 
rhythm ; Prose, however, does not exist except in the phrase and the phrase 
always has rhythm of some kind.” He gives as an example Shakespeare’s 
“ incarnadine.” But in what sense does poetry inhere in this single word ? 
It is true that when I see it on Mr. Read’s page or write it on my own I 
feel a certain poetic thrill. But does not that thrill derive from a recollection 
of the entire passage in which this is the most striking word ? And, if so, 
is there any virtue in the individual word, save as a kind of shorthand ? 
I seem to remember a character invented by Mr. Huxley who found 
poetry inhering in the word “ carminative”” until he learnt what it 
meant : possibly he was affected by recollection of “‘ incarnadine ” and 
the phrase, it stands for. 

But, since Mr. Read thinks that poetry can inhere in one word or in two 
or three, presumably it can occur in a prose passage. Whether he does 
admit that or whether, admitting it, he considers the occurrence legitimate, 
I find it hard to decide. The nearest to a relevant passage that I can find 
is this : “ As prose is essentially the art of analytical description, it would 
seem that metaphor is of no particular relevance to it ; for poetry it is 
perhaps a more necessary mode of expression. Nevertheless, metaphors 
are widely used in prose writing, but only when the categories of prose 
and poetry are mingled or confused.”” Probably, to cut through the tangle, 
Mr. Read would accept the great discovery made by Mr. Arnold Bennett 
some years ago that “ the pleasurable sensations induced by the fortieth 
chapter of Isaiah are among the sensations usually induced by high-class 
poetry.” But if so, it is necessary to enquire what is really the subject 
of his book, whether prose in the spiritual sense, “ the art of analytical 
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description,” as opposed to poetry, or prose in the technical sense, as 
opposed to verse. He uses, among his illustrative passages, some which 
are poetic if anything written in prose can be so described: ‘‘ The 
moon rises ruddy from that solemn obscurity of jebel like a mighty 
beacon :—and the morrow will be as this day, days deadly drowned in 
the sun of the summer wilderness,” (from Doughty’s Arabia Deserta) ; 
and :—‘‘ Till the heralds come—till the heralds wave like shadows in the 
bright air, crying, lamenting, fretting forever. Rising and falling and 
circling round and round, the slow-waving peewits cry and complain, and 
lift their broad wings in sorrow.”—{from Mr. D. H. Lawrence’s The White 
Peacock). 

I have made this brief analysis not in order to tease Mr. Read or to 
impugn the merits of his book, which are many, but to illustrate the 
confusion into which we are drawn by using three words for two ideas or, 
it would be better to say, for two pairs of ideas. Poetry vaguely connotes 
some spiritual quality, but it is sometimes, not often, used in a technical 
sense. Prose is used in both senses indifferently. Of the word “ Verse.” 
alone among these can we say that when we meet it we know precisely 
what it means. Let us then turn to The Laws of Verse, a work with a 
title severe enough to satisfy the most earnest seeker after precision. It 
is all the more of a shock to find Mr. Anderson beginning thus : ‘‘ The 
essential difference between prose and poetry is not in matter, but in 
mechanism ; not in the loftiness or beauty of expression, but in the method 
of giving utterance to that loftiness or beauty.’”’ The scope of his enquiry, 
however, is defined closely enough by the closing paragraph of his preface, 
of which I can say only that I should like to know how Mr. Read would 
classify it : ‘There appears to be a yet deeper law, not touched in this 
volume. I believe that Proserpina, roaming the gleaming fields of Enna, 
heard the faint far music on which the flowers she gathered were thrilled 
to shape and colour,” etc. Mr. Anderson is to be taken as a scientific 
observer rather than as a stylist and this, reduced to scientific terms, 
means that throughout we must read “ verse’? wherever the word 


bf 


_ “ poetry ” occurs. This understood, it is possible to enjoy in his opening 


remarks a certain astringent brutality. He goes on, from the sentence I 
first quoted, to declare that ‘‘ unless the matter is presented on the page 
in a different way, the reader is at first unable to say if prose or poetry is 
intended. If written continuously across the page it will be assumed that 
prose is intended ; if written in short lines of comparatively regular length 
it will be assumed that poetry is intended, and the two readings will be 
quite different.’’ He weakens the effect of this argument by adducing in 
illustration four lines from Byron’s Dream, the versification of which is 
atrocious, and an extract from Blake’s Book of Thel, which, as formal verse, 
is at least doubtful. But it is an argument which it is easier to laugh at 
than to dismiss. Verse implies not only the use of a formal rhythm by 


_ the writer but also the expectation of it by the reader, and this expectation 


must be in some way awakened. Mr. Anderson’s insistence on this, 
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however naively expressed, is useful because it helps us to remember the 
formal character of verse to which, together with the question whether 
it has any necessary connection with poetry, I must eventually return. 
Before doing that, let me examine some of the more general points 
raised by these books. Since we are considering them largely in their 
special aspect as contemporary phenomena, it seems probable that the 
Survey of Modernist Poetry and Pamphlet against Anthologies by Miss 
Riding and Mr. Graves will offer, at any rate to begin with, the richest 
pasturage. These writers do at least intend to be constructive. There are 
things they want done and things they want done away with. They have 
a platform, complete with identifiable planks, just like politicians, and this 
provides substantial fare for argument, whether we decide to vote their 
ticket or not. Their premises are a little odd and not easily expounded, 
but their assumptions and underlying thought can, I believe, be deduced 
from the following excerpts : 


The only method that the real poet is interested in using is one that will present 
the poem without making it either visible or audible, without turning it into a 
substitute for a picture or for music. But when conservatism of method, through 
its abuse by slack-minded poets, has come to mean the supplanting of the poem 
by an exercise in poet-craft, then there is a reasonable place for innovation, if the 
new method defeats the old method and brings up the important question : how 
should poetry be written ? Once this question is asked the new method has accom- 
plished its end. Further than this it should not be allowed to go, for poems cannot 
be written from a formula. The principal value of a new method is that it can act 
as a strong deterrent against writing in a worn-out style. 

(Survey of Modernist Poetry). 

[Miss Gertrude Stein] used language automatically to record pure ultimate 
obviousness. She made it capable of direct communication not by caricaturing 
contemporary language—attacking decadence with decadence—but by purging it 
completely of its false experiences. None of the words Miss Stein uses ever had 
experience. They are no older than the use she makes of them, and she has been 
herself no older than her age conceived barbarically. 

(Survey of Modernist Poetry). 

Our remarks on the effect of the poem of being repeatedly anthologised, its slow 
spiritual breakdown, may be considered fanciful. — 


(Pamphlet against Anthologies). 


The fair inference from these passages is that poetry, whether as a thing 
to be written or a thing to be read, and even the individual poem may fall 
into a state of bad health (something, apparently, rather like the effects 
of auto-intoxication) from which they can be rescued only by a regime of 
the severest dieting and Miiller exercises at once. In this at first sight 
there is something attractive because it seems to range poetry among the 
ordinary everyday things of life, the things which do not require a special 
attitude, like one’s food, one’s garden and all one’s normal occupations. 
But closer scrutiny suggests rather a resemblance to rather less desirable. 
elements of daily existence, to the standard rate of income tax, the American 
exchange and the price of Consols. What is poetry like to-day ? The 
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situation is not so bad : Mr. E. E. Cummings has published a new piece 
which has put three traditionalist poets out of business for good, but on the 
other hand there are seven words which Miss Stein has definitely failed to 
purge of their false experiences. Can I safely read the Ode to a Nightingale 
to-night before I go to sleep ? Better not : you read it last Monday, and 
if you take the risk so soon again, it may undergo a spiritual breakdown. 

Poetry is not really on a level with the price of Consols. Both no doubt 
can be classified as means of communication between man and man. But 
the market quotation communicates on a gross plane and about gross 
affairs : the measure of its grossness is to be discerned in the fact that it 
means the same thing to everybody. Poetry does not. If, after repeatedly 
reading it, I find that the Ode to a Nightingale no longer gives me “ the 
sensations usually induced by high-class poetry,” then I ought to enquire 
whether the spiritual breakdown has not taken place in me rather than in 
the poem. To a man who has never seen it before, it may be as fresh as it 
was for Keats. Also to me, who have read it a thousand times, it may be 
fresher on the thousand-and-first reading, that is to say, it may wake a 
wider area of my mind to greater activity, than on the first. 

As Sidneys of the new age, Miss Riding and Mr. Graves are disappoint- 
ing. Sidney ecstatically praised an art which was producing masterpieces. 
The art they praise has at most the functions of a scavenger, and their 
reasons for crediting it with even so much are not very convincing. They 
quote a “ modernist ” composition by Mr. E. E. Cummings and then 
rewrite it themselves in what they conceive to be a “ traditionalist ” 
manner. They then exclaim with triumph that “ this version shows that 
Cummings was bound to write the poem as he did in order to prevent it 
from becoming what we have made it.” How, in fortune’s name, can 
it be praiseworthy (or, for that matter, practicable) to stop the writing of a 
worse poem by writing a bad one? They also say that “ the important 
thing to recognise, in a time of popular though superficial education, is the 
necessity of emphasising to the reading public the differences between 


good and bad poems . . . Poems in such a time, indeed, may forget 
that they have any function other than to teach the proper approach to 
poetry.” 


Such considerations as these are political rather than poetical. It is 
possible by passing a statute to block the way for different legislation on 
the same subject, but this cannot be done in poetry where the rule of law 
is different. Indeed much of this book seems to me like an echo of the 
political fury with which the French have so often argued questions of 
versification. Moreover the methods of the writer whom the authors most 
elaborately analyse, Mr. Cummings, remind me of the theories evolved 
now and again by French poets in those periodical rows about technique 
which stir up the waters of the Seine without setting them on fire. He 
‘‘ sives typography an active part to play,” that is to say, he conveys his 
meaning as much by type, the arrangement of the letters, and punctuation 
as by words : 
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Parentheses he uses for sotto voce pronunciation ; or, if they occur in the middle 
of the word, as in “the taxi-man p(ee)ps his whistle,” they denote a certain 
quality of the letters enclosed—here the actual sharp whistling sound between 
the opening and closing (the two p’s) of the taxi-man’s lips. When this system is 
carried to a point of great accuracy we find lines like the following 

with-ered unspea-king : tWeNtY, fingers, large. 
My mind goes back to a certain M. René Ghil, who, some forty years ago, 
took up Rimbaud’s sonnet on the colour of the vowels and based a serious 
system on it : 

De plus, associant dans sa méthode les consonnes aux voyelles, il leur découvrait 
4 son tour des correspondances avec des instruments. Selon lui, telle consonne, 
placée devant telle voyelle suggérant telle couleur, répondait au tel instrument et 
évoquait telles idées. On devait avoir ainsi dans un livre de vers un double plaisir, 
celui de la lecture et celui de la musique. Le seul défaut de cette méthode, c’ était 
qu’elle était compléetement irréalisable.* 


It had, in fact, another defect : it so concentrated the attention both of the 
reader and of the writer purely on method that poetry got left out of the 
party. That is also a weakness in Mr. Cummings. Another weakness is 
indicated by this pathetic foot-note to another quotation from him: 
“‘ It has been found impracticable in the printing of this poem to set it 
vertically on the page, as it was originally printed—to suggest a downward 
fluttering movement.” 

Miss Riding and Mr. Graves have written a very interesting and a 
generally intelligible book. But, in its fantastic complication of argument, 
it resembles nothing so much as one of the mechanical inventions of Mr. 
Heath Robinson. The ropes and pulleys, the weights and springs are 
fascinating to exainine, but from a practical point of view, there is one 
thing wrong with them: they have nothing to do with the matter in 
hand. They are devised on the assumption that poetry is a cross between 
a political manifesto and a school-book, a business of anxious intellectual 
carpentry. 

‘There was once a great musician who used to play a simple progression 
to his pupils and then exclaim, “I like that: it’s so old!” I experience 
something like that sensation when I turn from Miss Riding and Mr. 
Graves to the last three books on my list. It would not be altogether unfair 
to describe those by Mr. Barfield and Mr. Rylands as studies of the effect of 
age on words. Their points of emphasis are slightly different. Mr. 
Rylands insists chiefly on the way in which words as they grow older 
accumulate meaning and so become more powerful instruments of poetry. 
He spends more time on detailed criticism than Mr. Barfield, who is con- 
cerned to show poetry as the source of “a steady influx of new meaning 
into language,” which is itself the outward sign of “ the perpetual evolu- 
tion of human consciousness.” Professor Murray applauds willing sur- 
render on the part of the poet to the classical tradition : 


* Van Berez & Léautaud, Les Poétes d’Aujourd ’hui, I, 94. 
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It comes from great minds. It is a stream from which commonness has been 
strained away. It has formed the higher intelligence of Europe. At the same time 
it is ubiquitous and unescapable. Even the librettist of musical comedy, even the 
bombastic mob orator, is under the spell of it, though he has assimilated only 
those parts of it which come easy to him and eluded all that he felt to be difficult 
or “ above people’s heads.” The poets of the higher style—Milton, Pope, Shelley, 
Keats, ‘Tennyson, Browning, Swinburne—accept the classical, and especially the 
Greek, tradition as an ideal which they love and to which, however they may 
adapt and develop it, they endeavour to be faithful. 


Now there is a way of reconciling the modernist attitude with the 
traditionalist as here expressed, and it has often been set forth. It is simply 
to say that the modernist poets are doing now what the classical poets did 
in their own time, that is, doing their work independently without leaning 
on what was done before them. But if there is one definite impression left 
from the reading of these three books (and confirmed by Miss Riding and 
Mr. Graves) it is that the poet cannot work independently, that even the 
greatest poet must be given much more than he ever gives. To take a 
minute but very significant instance, Mr. Barfield traces the history of the 
word “ruin” in English poetry and shows what accretions and changes 
it has received at the hands of individual writers. Shakespeare did most 
for it but even he could not do as much for it as had already been done 
before he could do anything at all. For, as Mr. Barfield pregnantly says, 
“a poet must take his words as he finds them, and his readers must not 
realise too acutely that fresh meaning is being thrust upon them. The new 
meaning must be strange, not incomprehensible ; otherwise the poetry 
of the whole passage is killed, and the fresh meaning itself will be still- 
born.” 


We can take another and larger, but not more conclusive, instance in 
Goethe’s well-known lament that German when he found it was a language 
without a history—or, to put it, perhaps, more correctly, with a breach in 
its history that had fatally retarded its growth. Nothing had been done 
for him, he complained, he had everything to do, and he had to find all his 
models in foreign tongues. This does to a large extent account for the fact 
that the total work of the greatest writer of his time does leave an impression 
of not being as great as he was. Having no models before him, he managed 
to learn a prose style that was equal to the simple emotions of Werther but 
which became stuffy inWilhelm Meister and dark and heavy in the Wahlver- 
wardschaften. Compare his position with that of any English prose writer 
of the same period, who had so much of the wild continent of merely 
technical difficulty explored and tamed for him. Indeed the region in 
which Goethe had his most nearly perfect, if not his greatest, success was 
one which had been already cultivated. The art of the familiar lyric had 
been extensively practised by the German peasant and, though the 
Breslau poets of the seventeenth century made it rather sugary, they added 
something to it without altogether destroying its native flavour. Here 
Goethe found something prepared for him, and, if we are asked for that 
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part of his work which holds no disappointments for the reader, it is the 
songs which we must name. 

The truth is that the history of poetry is precisely like the history of 
civilization in general : the mightiest part of it is that of which we know 
least, that concerned with the building of those foundations which we 
usually take for granted. The invention of the wheel was a much greater 
step forward than the invention of the first motor-car, let alone of the 
latest. So the processes which in prehistoric times made all poetry, both 
classical and modern, possible were incomparably more important than 
the first epic or the first tragedy, let alone the latest delicate manipulation 
of the framework of metre. For metre is, in the history of poetry, the 
parallel to the wheel in the history of material civilisation. And here we 
return to the question which I raised earlier, the question why we do, in 
spite of all arguments, on nine occasions out of ten think of poetry as 
emotion expressing itself in the form of verse. This is a point which not 
one of my seven writers does more than glance at. Professor Murray has 
an illuminating and refreshingly commonsense chapter on metre in which, 
incidentally, he relegates a great many of the discussions of the metrists 
to their proper place, the realm of pedantry, by saying : 

I cannot help believing that what the ancients called “ length,” and what we call 

“* stress,” and what some Far Eastern nations, I believe, call ‘‘ tone,”’ are psycho- 
logically all subdivisions of ‘‘ importance ”’ or “‘ the quality attended to.” It may 
be that, in the matter of pure length, ‘‘ merry,” “‘ never,” “ river,” are pyrrhics ; 
it may be that “‘ meadow ” and “‘ shadow ” are iambics. The Poet Laureate says 
so, and the kymograph, I believe, confirms him. But I venture to treat them all as 
trochees, because as used in English verse they consist of an important syllable 
followed by an unimportant, a syllable attended to followed by one less attended 
to, just as a trochee did in Latin or Greek. 


But this takes it for granted that the metrical pattern, on whatever it may 
be based, and it is based on different qualities in different languages, has 
an indispensable purpose of its own. Has it, and if so, what is the essential 
thing in it that enables it to serve its purpose ? Is it perhaps, as I once was 
surprised to hear no less a person than Herbert Trench say, a mere survival, 
growing every day more superfluous ? ‘ 
His contention was that it was no longer a necessary vehicle for the 
conveyal of the highest emotion, that its place could be, and was being, 
taken by something resembling what he called the “ intellectual rhythm ” 
displayed in the stories of Tchehov. I have no reason for supposing this 
to have been a definite conviction in him. He may have flown it as the 
merest kite : it is worth remarking that his Napoleon, written somewhere 
about the time of this conversation, though mainly in prose, changes, 
with a definite effect of rising, to verse at the point of highest emotion. 
Yet the position, whether he held it or not, is an arguable one and on the 
side we take in the argument will depend our attitude towards tradition in 
poetry. Verse, whatever be its foundation, is an organised and continuous 
appeal to the emotions directly by way of the senses instead of by way of the 
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intellect. We know that what we call poetry can be produced without it, 
as in Raleigh’s sentence on Death or in Lincoln’s Gettysburg oration. 
But can we say that, more often than not, the natural and desirable outlet 
for poignant feeling is along this path ? 

I think we can, and, if we do, we admit that poetry builds itself on tradi- 
tion with a geological slowness. For verse as we know it has its roots in 
the means which primitive man used to work himself into a state of spiritual 
excitation : it has not moved very far from the tom-tom and the tribal 


dance, no further, let us say, than the motor-car from the first wheeled 
cart. When we read : 


Strength stoops unto the grave, 
Worms feed on Hector brave : 
Swords may not fight with fate : 
Earth still holds ope her gate. 
Come ! come ! the bells do cry : 
I am sick, I must die— 

Lord, have mercy on us ! 


the ordered fall of the syllables has as it were an hypnotic effect on our 
minds opening them to the emotion which the words express. It is con- 
ceivable that in some future age we may be able to dispense with this aid 
to self-expression and to the communication between mind and mind. 
In every literature we know prose has adapted itself to high uses later than 
verse and, if we may assume that the brief course of civilisation on the 
earth will continue in the same direction as hitherto, it is not impossible 
that for some unimaginable future humanity it will serve better every 
purpose that verse now serves. In the meanwhile our dependence on verse 
ought to remind us of our general dependence on what has gone before. 

Depend on something we must, in poetry as in every other department 
of life. The poet must have a world to live in before he can write even only 
about himself. The “‘ modernist,’ as represented by Miss Riding and Mr. 
Graves, shows this in his attempt to construct a new world which shall be 
free of the errors of the old no less than Professor Murray, Mr. Barfield 
and Mr. Rylands in their contention that the old world’s errors do not 
vitiate its achievements. No doubt a new world could be begun. Miss 
Stein’s effort to practise ‘‘ an authentic barbarism ” is not merely to be 
laughed at—though laughter is one of the ways of dealing with it. In 
“‘ purging language of its false experiences,”’ she endeavours to deprive it 
of its accumulated meanings: she wants to begin again. She wants to 
destroy every wheeled vehicle in the world as a preliminary to finding 
some new form of transport. Well—civilisations do decay and die and the 
barbarian does return. Long ago, before Miss Stein was heard of, when she 
was still doing work that it was more natural to dismiss as dull than as 
subversive, Mr. Belloc wrote of his return, saying that “ the Barbarian is 
very certain that the exact reproduction in line or colour of a thing seen is 
beneath him, and that a drunken blur for line, a green sky, a red tree and a 
purple cow for colour, are the mark of great painting.” 
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Where the apostles of the New Barbarism are mistaken is in supposing 
that it will be possible to wind up the old world on a Tuesday night, go to 
bed, and wake up in a new one on the same level of development, but better 
in character, on the Wednesday morning. Whatever happens, this cannot 
happen. We should have to begin again at the beginning and the poetic 
tradition which has taken long to build up from the tribal dance would take 
as long to build up again, if we found ourselves at that point of departure. 
We should have thrown away every use to which verse is now put and we 
should have to find them all again. A good many of the poets quoted by 
Miss Riding and Mr. Graves have thrown them away already and nothing 
is more obvious than the proof they afford that it is impossible to get any- 
where from scratch in a single generation. Miss Stein is furiously marking 
time at a scratch of her own discovery, in a world which does not exist 
outside her own mind. The others are devising new conventions (Mr. 
Cummings’s typography, for example) at a moment’s notice to replace 
those which mankind has gradually developed over a period of thousands ~ 
of years. Conventions quite different from ours might very well serve the 
same purposes,but they will not be arrived at suddenly. I have quoted Mr. 
Barfield as saying, of a new meaning introduced into a word, that it “‘ must 
be strange, not incomprehensible ; otherwise the poetry of the whole 
passage is killed,” and this is capable of being extended to much more than 
the meaning of words. The poet must be given very much more than he 
can possibly dream of giving: he cannot give himself or anyone else a 
new world at a blow. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


THE FOOT OF HERCULES 
(To the Editor of THE LONDON MERcurRY) 
IR,—Since I corrected my proof, two points in my article are out of date: : 
Si) Francis Bird was not the author of the Sir Cloudesley Shovell (see the Times 
Literary Supplement for June 7th, and the Times leader next day). I can only plead 
that Horace Walpole said he was, and that, left to myself, I should have assigned it 
to its actual author,Grinling Gibbons, to whom, since I wrote, far more monuments 
than are hinted at on p. 282 can be with certainty ascribed. 

(6) A fresh examination of the Boydell bust (p. 286), from a point of vantage has 
revealed the fact that there is an initial—C. perhaps, certainly not N.—before the 
name of Smith ; therefore the work is not by Roubiliac’s pupil Nathaniel, and we 
must look for another Smith of no ordinary powers. Can he be the C. Smith who 
did the recumbent figure of Britton in Durham Cathedral in 1836 ? A great crafts- 
man, anyhow, and worth enquiring into. 

On p. 289, the word “‘another ” has dropped out after ‘‘ seen ” in the opening sentence - 

of the first complete paragraph ; of this I fear I am guilty, and sign myself, with apologies, 
—Yours, etc. 
KATHARINE A. ESDAILE. 


THE REVISED PRAYER-BOOK 
(To the Editor of THE LONDON Mercury) 

IR,—May one who agrees on the whole with your criticism suggest two or three points 

on the other side ? In the first place, the book is an alternative only. Most parsons will 
continue to say “‘ worship,” I hope, in the Marriage Service, but some who work among 
illiterate people may think it better to use the simpler word. In matters of this sort public 
opinion will, in the end, decide, and possible alternatives that are undesired and undesirable 
~ will not come into use. The Book is very ingeniously arranged so that the old services can be 
used with only a few specific alterations here and there; and some such changes are urgently 
needed (and generally made) in the Marriage Service, for instance, especially in the 
exhortations. It is not a matter of substituting a new service for the old, but of taking 
advantage of “‘ permissive variations” here and there. The principle that the Quicunque 
should be preserved as a document, not obligatory at any service, but in as fair a version as 
possible, seems asound one. Granted that, it follows that “‘ incomprehensible ” must go,» 
since the word now conveys to the reader the idea only of something that cannot be under- 
stood. “ Everlasting,” again, is a splendid word ; only it does not convey the meaning of 
“eternal,” but distorts that meaning. Rightly, therefore, ‘“‘ eternal” has been substi- 
tuted ; and that word is also a fine one, besides being philosophically defensible. I think 
I should have agreed with you in sticking to “ confounded,” though here too undoubtedly 
“confused ” is better, regarded as a translation of a technical term. 

The Ten Commandments : Here again one has to remember that the full version is not 
abrogated. It is still there, and still can be used (I am of course assuming the adoption 
of the Book) ; but who would deny that there are many occasions on which a shorter 
version is.a great convenience ? And I submit that “‘ Thou shalt not cov 
pressive sentence, just as “‘ Thou shalt not steal ” is. 

None the less, there are many things that might have been better. The Bishops ought. 
to have consulted scholars and literary folk very much more. As it was, these had no share 
in the work unless they happened to be members of Convocation or of the Church 
Assembly. Men like the Poet Laureate and Dr. Brightman ought to have been consulted 
at every step by those who are on the representative bodies. If there is any further 
revision, it will be the duty of students of literature to press these facts upon the Church. 

—Yours, etc. 


et ’.is an im- 


Percy DEARMER. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES & NEWS 


Correspondence from readers on all subjects of bibliographical interest is invited. 
Our Correspondent will, to the best of his ability, answer all queries addressed to him 


GENERAL NOTES 


ROM Messrs. Duckworth I have received a copy of a small book entitled 
Sitwelliana, 1915-1927. (2s. 6d.). This is described as “ Being a Hand-list 
of Works by Edith, Osbert, and Sacheverell Sitwell and of their contributions 
to certain selected periodicals ; Together with an Introduction and some 
Notes on the Periodicals, and three portraits of the Authors by Albert Rutherston.” 
The compiler is Mr. Thomas Balston, who seems to have done his job well, within 
the severely restricted limits which he has set to his work. The book is not a full dress 
bibliography, for which Mr. Balston holds that the time has not yet come, and he gives 
no collations at all after his titles. His notes, however, particularly those on periodi- 
cals and on the number of copies in many of the editions (this piece of information 


might profitably have been given for all the books), contain a good many facts that 


might, if they had not have been recorded, easily have become, through the lapse of 
time, irrecoverable. Of Mr. Rutherston’s portraits the best seems to me to be that of 
Mr. Osbert Sitwell. 


ESSRS. ELKIN MATHEWS & MARROT, of 54 Bloomsbury Street, 
W.C.1., announce the imminent publication of a little book by Mr. H. S. 
Boutell, First Editions of To-day, and How to Tell Them. The price is to be three 
shillings a copy, and the book, according to its prospectus, “ consists of statements 
by the various publishers themselves as to the signs (or absence of signs) by which 
their respective first printings are to be identified.” This sounds as if it might well 


be of permanent value as a record of the current practices of to-day. 


: 
: 


. AR. MICHAEL SADLEIR tells me that he hopes that his new book Trollope : 
A Bibliography, which Messrs. Constable are to publish, will appear in Septem- 
ber. The price is to be 42s and the edition will consist of five hundred copies. The 
sub-title of this work is a longish one, and reads thus :—An Analysts of the History 
and Structure of the Works of Anthony Trollope, and a general survey of the effect of 
original publishing conditions on a book’s subsequent rarity. ‘Vhis has a promising sound, 
and so have the following paragraphs, which I abstract from the publishers’ pre- 
liminary leaflet :-— 


Mr. Sadleir provides complete collations of all the books; describes bindings and 
binding-variants in careful detail; schedules equally fully part and serial issues ; 
lists American and Tauchnitz editions ; and generally supplies all that can reasonably 
be required in the way of historical and structural record of Trollope’s works. _ 

For the first time are formally distinguished the two issues of the first edition of 
La Vendée, of Castle Richmond, of Cicero, of Sir Harry Hotspur and of other titles ; 
the three issues of Orley Farm and the four issues of The Last Chronicle of Barset. 
The various bindings-up of The Warden and Barchester Towers are identified. The 
curious case of the six “‘ fake ” reprintings of Rachel Ray is examined ; the mystery of 
the “‘ Third Series ’’ of Tales of All Countries is explained ; and the strange variations 
in the advertisement material of the part issue of He Knew He Was Right are carefully 
set forth. 

Hitherto unrecorded items include a pamphlet on Iceland and two unreprinted 
short stories issued in obscure Christmas numbers. 
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It will be remembered that Anthony Trollope was one of the eight authors of whom 
Mr. Sadleir treated in his Excursions in Victorian Bibliography, which Messrs. 
Chaundy & Cox (a firm now incorporated in that of Messrs. Dulau & Co.) published 
in 1922. In that volume Trollope occupied some fifty octavo pages—the new biblio- 
graphy is to contain more than six times that number. 


NOTES ON SALES 


Ve another portion of the famous Phillips’ library was sold at Sotheby’s on 
July oth and roth. In this sale a copy of Dr. Johnson’s The Vanity of Human Wishes, 
4to, 1749, was sold for £215—a price which one may compare with the £155 which 
was given last April, in the same rooms, for the late Clement Shorter’s copy. A 
quarto volume of eighteenth-century tracts, among which was Johnson’s Plan of a 
Dictionary of the English Language, went for £118. Messrs. Pickering and Chatto were 
the purchasers of both these lots. 


D: JOHNSON was also very much to the fore in the sale which Messrs. Hodg- 
son, of 115 Chancery Lane,held on July 12th, for there were offered no fewer than 
forty-three lots of books by or about him. These again showed the surprising increase 
in the value of eighteenth-century books in general and of Johnsonian books in par- 
ticular. There was, for example, a copy of Johnson’s anonymous political tract, 
Marmor Norfolciense, octavo, 1739, which went for £80, thus beating what was, I 
think, the previous record for this booklet, the £71 given for the Clement Shorter 
copy last April. A copy of the Dictionary, 2 volumes, folio, 1755, fetched £61— 
whereas approximately £8 was the price of a good example of this quite common book 
as lately as about five years ago. The two duodecimo volumes of The Prince of 
Abyssinia, 1759, (later known as Rasselas), fetched £70. This was a very high price, 
though readers of these notes may remember that the Clement Shorter copy fetched 
as much as £335. But really there is no comparison to be drawn between the two 
sales, for almost the whole of the sum given for the Shorter copy may be taken to be in 
respect of Johnson’s original receipt, which was inserted in one of the volumes, for 
the {25 he was paid for the tale. An uncut copy, in the original boards (though with 
the back pasted over), of Johnson’s A Journey to the Western Isles of Scotland, octavo, 
1775, was bought for {105 by Messrs. Quaritch. This was of the earlier issue with 
the twelve-line list of errata, and two ordinary copies of the same issue sold for 
£9 tos. and £5 tos. respectively. A copy of the issue with the six-line list of errata 
fetched £3 10s. Other prices were, Irene : A Tragedy, 8vo, 1749, £27; and Tax- 
ation No Tyranny, 8vo., 1775, £25. 


N July 18th, there was sold, at Sotheby’s, a magnificent copy, printed on vellum, 

of the Kelmscott Press Chaucer, folio 1896. It was bought for £4,000 by Messrs. 
Quaritch. There was also sold a most remarkable modern manuscript of Virgil’s 
Aeneid, on vellum, 370 pp. folio. This was begun by William Morris in 1874, but 
only about half written by him. In that state it was bought by Fairfax Murray who 
had it completed by Mr. Graily Hewitt. It has decorations by Morris and by Mrs. 
Louise Powell, and large miniatures by Fairfax Murray after drawings by Burne- 
Jones. This was bought by Messrs. Gregory, of Bath, for £1,750. An important 
fifteenth-century manuscript of Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales and John Gower’s 
Speculum Misericordiae, written on 173 leaves folio, was sold for £980. This manu- 
script was the property of Lord Delamere, and is the same that is described by 
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‘Timothy Thomas, in the preface to Urry’s Chaucer (1721) as belonging to Mr. 
Cholmondeley of Vale Royal. The log of a portion of Captain Cook’s last voyage, 
kept by Henry Roberts, mate of Cook’s ship H.M.S. Resolution, covering the period 
from October 4, 1778 to November 30, 1779 went for £1,200. This log contains an 
account of the death of Cook, which happened on February 14, 1779. Roberts says 
of Cook’s death that it 


Occasioned concern, and sorrow, in every countenance : such an able navigator, equalled 
by few and excelled by none, justly stiled father of his people from his great good care 
and attention, honoured and beloved by those who knew or even heard of him. . . 


The name of the purchaser of this interesting manuscript was given as “ Mr. 
Willoughby,” which is said to be a pseudonym adopted for the occasion by a well- 
known English collector. In the same sale, but on the previous day, Sir Charles 
Stanford’s autograph manuscript score of his setting of The Revenge, signed also by 
Tennyson at the head of the first page, fetched £165. The score was signed at the end 
“C. V. Stanford, January 11th, 1886; Farringford and London. Laus Deo.” 
Another attractive autograph musical score, that of Gabriel Fauré’s incidental music 
to Pelléas et Mélisande, sold for only £30. 


EFORE these notes appear in print the sale of the first part of the library of the 

late Sir Edmund Gosse will have taken place—at Sotheby’s on July 30th. Among 
the books in it will be (or were—it depends on whether this sentence ought to be 
considered as I write or as you, dear reader, peruse) the famous Westmorland manu- 
script of Donne’s poems, which is generally held to be one of the most important 
and reliable of Donne manuscripts. Sir Edmund Gosse himself, who acquired it at 
the sale of the Westmorland library, believed this manuscript to be the only trust- 
worthy authority for the order of the Holy Sonnets. According to Mr. E. H. M. 
Cox’s The Library of Edmund Gosse, 1924, the writing is believed to be that of Donne’s 
friend, Rowland Woodward, who is thought to have transcribed the poems about the 
year 1610. From Woodward it may have passed into the hands of Mildmay, second 
Earl of Westmorland. I hope to record some of the books sold at this sale, and their 
prices, next month. 


ITEMS FROM THE BOOKSHOPS AND CATALOGUES 


BULKY catalogue, from whose variety it is rather hard to know which items to 
select for special mention, is number 810 of Messrs. Sotheran & Co., of 140 


| Strand, W.C.2, and 43 Piccadilly, W.1. There are for instance, eleven incunabula ; 


and there is (price £750) a collection of letters to or from Mrs. Winter, née Maria 
Sarah Beadnell, (who was the original of Dora in David Copperfield), and of relics 
relating to her early engagement to Charles Dickens. There are many books on 
bibliography, and there are series of examples of such famous presses as—to mention 
a jumble of various types and periods—the Aldine, Baskerville, Bodoni, Daniel, 
Elzevir, Foulis (a nice run of about sixty examples), Kelmscott, Pickering, Plantin, 


_ Stephanus, and Strawberry Hill presses. But I am inclined to think, however, that of 


all the 1981 items in this list that which attracts me most is not a book at all, but a 
water-colour drawing, by Thomas Rowlandson in one of his more savage moods, of 
three men playing dice. This drawing, which is signed and dated 1808, is offered for 


_ £17 10s. I am also much attracted by a collection of eighty-two manuscript Sermons, 


A 
‘ 


4 


Z 
j 
E. 
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q 


of all of which Gilbert White of Selborne made some use, and six of which were 


_ written entirely by him and are in his hand. The price of this collection is £105. 
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HE last catalogue to reach me from Messrs. Pickering and Chatto, of 1 King 

Street, St. James’, S.W.1, is number 248. This contains a section of Addenda 
to their most recent series of catalogues of English Literature, and the authors 
represented lie (alphabetically speaking) between William Shenstone and the heading 
“Zoology.” There is a considerable section of sporting books. One item which 
appears to be very rare indeed—so rare that the catalogue states that only one other 
copy is known—is A Prologue to the Town, as it was Spoken at the Theatre in Little 
Lincoln’s-Inn-Fields. Written by Mr. Welsted, with an Epilogue, on the same Occasion, 
By Sir Richard Steele, folio, 1721. This prologue and the epilogue were written for a 
performance of Measure for Measure. The price of the present copy, which is uncut, 
is £63. A book of quite another kind is “a beautiful copy, practically as new ”’, of R. L. 
Stevenson’s Treasure Island, first edition, 8vo., 1833, in the original sage-green 
cloth, with the four leaves of Cassell’s Catalogue at the end, for which {£85 is asked. 
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BOOK-PRODUCTION NOTES 


THE FLEURON NO. VI. RUDOLF KOCH 


N the new Fleuron Mr. Stanley Morison reminds us that according to the 

original scheme for its publication there were to be no more than seven numbers. 

So this is the penultimate issue* ; unless indeed the editor and his publisher may 
—™. be encouraged to continue beyond the proposed term a venture of the highest 
interest and usefulness in the service of good printing. No other single publication 
has counted for so much amongst English-speaking bookmen in extending their 
knowledge and broadening their sympathies for the work of other periods and of 
other countries. The first article is an account of the work of Rudolf Koch, written 
by Albert Windisch, who tells in Koch’s own words how after early years of hard 
toil and bitter disappointment in the pursuit of his art, he at last took up book- 
production. Before that time his first engagement had been with a firm of lithograph- 
ers at Leipzig, who sent him to London to design almanacks for their principal 
clients, Raphael Tuck & Son. But 


they had no use for my sort of work, so that I returned to Leipzig in a chastened frame 
of mind, and, convinced of my own incompetence, gave notice to my principal, who 
was very pleased to get rid of me. I now ran about Leipzig with a portfolio full of 
drawings I had done out of my head, very much in the style of other work I had had 
occasion to see. But no one had any use for me, and I felt very lonely and forlorn. 
One day, at dinner, somebody told me there was such a thing as art applied to books. 
I had never before heard of it, but it suddenly occurred to me that this must be my real 
ee - I ran home and made drawings for two book-covers and a design for a post-card 
um. 


These he sold immediately, and he commenced book-producer in the style then 
popular as art nouveau. “‘ May God forgive me for the things I produced in those 
years.” In 1903 he formed the notion that it would be possible to take the characters 
formed by a roundhand pen as a basis on which to design a new kind of type, about 
which he had as yet no knowledge whatever. In the course of his early attempts at 
lettering he acquired his formal handwriting. He then entered Rudhard’s type- 
foundry at Offenbach. 

Here for the first time I was in a position to develop the means of expressing my ideas, 

working principally at my types, but continuing in addition to turn out other work. 


There, save for the interval of the War, he has worked ever since, as a designer for 
Klingspor Brothers, as a teacher of calligraphy at the school of arts and crafts, and as 
“« 4 Jeisure-hour scribe.”” Those who can make the opportunity should see the selec- 
tion of books printed in Koch’s types, and in those designed by other leaders in the 
German revival of printing, which are now on exhibition at the First Edition Club 
in Bedford Square. 

Mr. A. F. Johnson contributes to this same number of The Fleuron an article on 
Geofroy Tory, bravely illustrated with reproductions of pages from his books. Paul 
Beaujon writes “‘ On Decorative Printing in America.” Unless printing is to become 
a kind of fireworks, he gives undue importance to the stencilled ornament of Mr. 
W. A. Dwiggins. Not that stencils may not serve very usefully in book-decoration ; 


* The Fleuron. A Journal of Typography. Edited by Stanley Morison. No. VI. 
Cambridge : at the University Press. One Guinea. ; 
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and some of my readers may be glad of the tip that Mr. Dwiggins cuts his stencils 
out of transparent celluloid, Mr. Stanley Morison writes of Decorated Letters, 
ef which he shows early examples from Damasine inscriptions in the Catacombs. 
He shows also a specimen of the first known English decorated letter, the “ Union 
Pearl,” first cast by Grover about 1690. The original punches are still in the possession 


The Moft Ancient Englifo Types 
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of Messrs, Stephenson & Blake, of Sheffield, by whose kindness and that of the 
Cambridge University Press I am able to show the characters of “this most curious 
letter, now the oldest English design surviving to us in punch or matrix form.” 
Perhaps the section of The Fleuron which has the highest practical interest is that 
containing “* Type-Reviews,”” wherein are shown and critically discussed some 
very notable types of recent design. They include the Lutetia Italic cut by Enschedé 
at Haarlem: E. R. Weiss’s roman, cast by Bauer at Frankfurt ; a Baskerville, cut 


The village of Wootton was introspective, as most villages 
are, but it had noticed one thing about the outside world: 
that whatever was transplanted thence into the local soil 
might be expected to do something surprising. Wootton 


ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTUVWXYZ 
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by Stempel at Frankfurt; and the Pastonchi, designed by the Italian poet of that 
name for the printing of his own poems, and cut by the Lanston Monotype Cor- 
poration, who have kindly furnished the accompanying example of the type in the 
r8-point size, The most beautiful of all the specimens, making indeed the most 
delightful page in the present number of The Fleuron, is a humanistic roman, de- 
signed by S. H. de Roos for the Heuvelpers private press at Hilversum. The 
page of Virgil shown might have been written for Lorenzo de’ Medici by one of the 
mest skilful of his scribes. 


B. H. NEWDIGATE 
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Siw NT eRe 
THE DRAMA 


THE RETURN OF THE SOLDIER. By Joun Van Druten. Playhouse. 
MANY HAPPY RETURNS. By Hersert FaryEon. Duke of York’s. 
RHESUS. By Euripiwss. Bradfield College. 

NJU. By Ossie Dymor. Gate Theatre Studio. 

THREE LIGHT OPERAS. Royal Court. 


elon Mr. Van Druten wrote Young Woodley it became a matter for almost 
passionate prayer that he should not turn out to be a One-Play-Man and, in 
consequence, his next play was awaited with intense and nervous interest, very much 
as Scotsmen who live in exile long to see the national Fifteen at Twickenham and yet 
are definitely anxious not to see them lose. Mr. Van Druten has not exactly played fair 
with us. Instead of giving us a work that is all his own, he has adapted and dramatised 
anovel by Miss Rebecca West, and it is a novel that is exceptionally hard to drama- 
tise. Somewhere or other Miss West has said that seven or eight different playwrights 
have tried their hand at it without making a success of it, and itis easy to see why. 
The novel was beautifully written, subtle and slow of action, three qualities that are 
apt to be elusive in the theatre. It is obvious that Mr. Van Druten or anyone else 
would have to speed up the action ; it is also obvious to anyone who saw Young 
Woodley that Mr. Van Druten is capable of matching and supplementing beautiful 
novel-writing with beautiful theatre-writing. It is on the third quality of the novel that 
the test comes, the subtlety of characterisation and situation, and it must be said at 
once that the play contains a flaw so big and so vital that it destroys the dramatisation’s 
chance of being a success. The story, briefly, is that Chris Baldry comes home shell- 
shocked from the war and can only remember things that happened more than ten 
years ago. In the blank ten years occur his wife and son ; in the period that he can 
remember occurs the real love of his life. When he comes back from France he returns 
to his first love, Margaret, the daughter of an inn-keeper and now the wife of a clerk. 
Margaret realizes that she cannot have Chris and keep him and that the only thing 
possible for them all is to awake the darkened part of his mind. She does this by 
showing him the toys of his little son who had died a few years before. He sees the 
toys and everything comes back to him. This is necessarily a very bare outline but it 
is enough, I hope, to make it clear that all through the play there is one question and 
one question only in the minds of the audience. ‘“‘ How will they do the scene when he 
wakes up?” Everything is leading up to that scene, the great scene, and it never 
happens. The toys are shown to Chris in the garden and we are told, as it might be 
by a Greek Messenger, that his memory has returned and that is the end of the play. 
It was a cruel disappointment and the impression left behind is that The Return of 
the Soldier is interesting, that much of the writing is beautiful and that the great chance 
of making a great play has been shirked. 

There was a touching simplicity about Miss Mary Clare’s acting as Margaret, the 
old love, which contrasted with the staccato jerkiness of Miss Griselda Hervey as the 
wife. But poor Miss Hervey has an impossible part, overdrawn and exaggerated 
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Mr. Van Druten occasionally piles it on a bit too thick. Miss Gillian Scaife is still 
inclined to twitter like a sparrow but otherwise is a capable actress. At almost the very 
end of the play, Mr. Eliot Makeham gives a brief, thumbnail sketch of a clerk that is 
as near perfect as it could be and finally, what a good actor Mr. Leon Quartermaine is ! 

This year Bradfield College departed from its cycle of Agamemnon, Alcestts, and 
Antigone, and produced the Rhesus of Euripides. It is an odd thing how this play 
has come to the front in the last few years, having been fairly recently produced in 
New College Gardens and now chosen to break the sequence that has been untouched 
since the building of the Bradfield Theatre in the ’eighties. Perhaps it is because it 1s 
a war-play, or perhaps because it is short, or perhaps there is a reaction against the 
long domination of the Agamemnon and Oedipus stories with all their ramifications. 
The Rhesus is interesting if only for the brief appearance in literature of the mysterious 
King of Thrace who figures only here and in the Iliad. Walter Leaf had an ingenious 
theory that the play was written to “ boost ” the foundation of the Athenian colony 
at Amphipolis, from the neighbourhood of which Rhesus is supposed to have come. 
It is also interesting in presenting the peerless warrior Hector in a uniformly bad 
temper from beginning to end. 

The Bradfield Rhesus is exceedingly well done ; it owes a great deal to the producer, 
Mr. Bellamy, who took the part of the Muse in the New College production, and a 
good deal to the very admirable work of the chorus who sang delightfully. The 
Chorus leader, Mr. Waterfield, played up gallantly in spite of having put his knee out 
a few days before. 

Easily the most outstanding actor was Mr. Glass who put energy and distinction 
into the part of Dolon, the spy. Mr. Harding was handicapped by Hector’s bad 
temper and it must be admitted that he did little to differentiate between the various 
degrees of wrath exhibited by that hero. He seemed just as angry at being woken up 
as at the murder of his Thracian ally. A word of praise is due to Mr. Vaux for trum- 
peting with such accuracy and fire. The translation of the play which was handed to 
each visitor was made by members of the School. It is partly in unassuming prose and 
partly in verse. To translate Greek verse into English verse is one of the hardest 
things in the world and to translate it to everyone’s satisfaction is impossible. On the 
whole, the Bradfield translations are adequate with the exception of the verses of 
one of the collaborators who has chosen a rather rollicking, Bab-Balladish metre and 
form. 

Mr. Herbert Farjeon’s revue, Many Happy Returns, is full of wit and humour. 
If only Mr. de Bear had had the courage to produce it as a Revue intime it would 
have been a real return to Harry Grattan and Pélissier. As it is, the author’s skill and 
sense of fun triumphs even over Mr. de Bear’s production. Miss Elizabeth Pollock 
is a wonderful mimic. Surely it is time she began to be a wonderful actress. 

The acting and production of Ossip Dymor’s play Nju were excellent. It was the 
play itself that was so appalling. Mr. Dymor knows quite a lot about the stage and he 
has evolved one or two good situations and capital curtains. The pity is that he 
should have wasted so much time and trouble in bolstering up nine scenes of insub- 
stantial and semi-symbolic morbidity. 

Behind me in the stalls sat an exceedingly drunk man whose sonorous running 
commentary on the play, in the perfect manner of an Aeschylean chorus, was most 
illuminating. The story of the piece is simple ; a wife has fallen out of love with her 
husband and in love with a poet (‘‘ Oh ! how sad,” from behind me) who is dressed 
more like a rising young Fellow of the Royal College of Surgeons than a wild Russian. 
The wife wants to leave the husband and take her child with her. The husband, a 
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nervy irritable sort of chap, suggests a ménage d trois or “ some other reasonable 
arrangement ” (Chorus : ‘‘ What a hope”). When negotiations have broken down, 
the husband is suddenly attacked by red blood and becomes for a brisk moment a 
real he-man, charging into his wife’s bedroom at midnight and beating her with a 
dog-whip. This beating was the only really hearty episode in the play. In the end the 
wife most conveniently dies (Chorus: Oh dear! Oh dear! Isn’t life miserable?) 
and the last scene is devoted to a comic interlude which consists of the wife’s funeral, 
the mixing-up of the wreaths of the husband and lover and a contest of politeness 
between the two men, each hesitating to precede the other in laying his flowers on the 
coffin. The Chorus wept loudly and bitterly throughout the scene. 

The play is described as a tragedy of everyday life, but Mr. Dymor does not en- 
noble the tragedy. He just messes it about. Miss Beatrix Lehmann and Mr. Peter 
Godfrey acted well. 

The three light operas at the Court were The Shepherds of the Delectable Mountains, 
The Puppet Show of Master Pedro, and The Faithful Sentinel. The word “ light ” is 
very misleading and it is time that operas were more carefully and distinctively 
labelled. It would be very easy to do as all the titles are already in existence in the 
pugilistic world. Thus the Ring would be in the heavyweight class (and Parsifal 
would be heavy-weight champion), the Meistersinger would be a light-heavyweight, 
the Mikado would be a fly-weight, Cost Fan Tutte a bantam-weight and so on. This 
would avoid the necessity of having to link together the Shepherds and the Puppets 
with the Sentinel. For the first two are middle-weights, heavy, serious and slow and 
pretending to be quick and light. The Shepherds is based on the Pilgrim’s Progress 
and Bunyan’s great phrases and words are lost in a musical rhythm that is wholly 
artificial and incongruous. The Puppet Show, based on Don Quixote, is even less 
suitable for a musical setting. There was absolutely no unity between the music, the 
words and the characters. The piece bore no relation at all to the book, and the figure 
which sat and looked at the Puppets and then, at the beat of the baton, rose and sang, 
seemed to me to have no connection with Cervantes’ knight. 

And then came Schubert’s operetta, a delightful joke, an airy and whimsical thing, 
music, words and action playing into each other’s hands. Its absurd, feathery gaiety 
is nearer to life for all its nonsense than those solemn, chanting Shepherds or that 
tenor knight-errant. The Sentinel is a champion among the feather-weights. 


A. G. MACDONELL 
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THE MOVIES 


LA PASSION DE JEANNE D’ARC. Cart Dreyer. Société Générale de Films. 


HAVE waited and waited for this film to be shown. It is in England, but there is 

no news of it and as I saw it twice in May, I have decided to write about it without 
bothering to fit in with its first showing, as I generally do with the pictures I see. 
Perhaps a few readers will trouble to ask about it, perhaps it will even get shown 
before half the people who care about films have already gone across to see it. It 
is absurd that it should be in this country and not be shown at once. It is a film that 
for some time will leave its mark on all other films. The use of light has never been 
more perfectly displayed, the composition and realisation of what makes a film never 
more perfectly understood. It is a great film and, to look at, a beautiful film. It is 
simple, direct and economical, but it is beautiful only to look at ; the effect it produces 
is not beautiful and not true. What it gives, and what it demands, is no more, despite 
all its honesty and inspiration, than Hollywood gives and demands. It is the frighten- 
ing result of a man believing with extreme sincerity in something quite insincere. 

M. Dreyer once made a film, which was shown in England last summer, called 
Master of the House. He is a Dane, and this was a Danish film, and it told the story of 
a selfish husband who, without knowing it or meaning to, tyrannised over his wife until 
she had a nervous breakdown. She stitched and she sewed, she spent the day in a 
perpetual rush to keep up with things. She had a dreadful time, in fact she had no 
time at all. She never answered back, she was a model wife and one’s sympathies 
were supposed to go out to her. She made herself a martyr, and that was the woman 
in a film of Dreyer, and then he made La Passion de feanne D’ Arc. It should be clear 
what kind of a figure he made of ‘‘ the most notable Warrior Saint in the Christian 
calendar.” 

First, he concerned himself with only the last twenty-four hours of her life. Another 
instance of economy, we say, thinking of Mr. de Mille’s scenarist telescoping all the 
Gospels and some of the Apochrypha for The King of Kings. But it is also true that 
the last twenty-four hours show only Joan in her agony and make it much easier for 
M. Dreyer to attain his ends. 

The judges assemble, filing to their places just in front of us, while the camera pans 
across the white hall. Joan comes in, with chained feet. She pauses in the door. 
This is almost the only time we see her full-length, for reasons that I will go into later. 
We realise at once that, whatever she is going to be, she will not be allowed to be the 
girl ‘“ who lectured, talked down and over-ruled statesmen and prelates,” and “ pooh- 
poohed the plans of generals, leading their troops to victory on plans of her own.” 
I am not saying which is right, but this is a frightened Joan, almost a conciliating Joan 
regretting her victories, certainly not making us think she ever led troops to battle or 
understood even by instinct political situations. They ask her who gave her the ring 
she wears. “‘ My mother,” she replies. (Or it may have been in answer to the question 
who gave her that name.) A tear rolls down her cheek. We are repelled. ‘O these 
French !”’ we say, but we suspend judgment. 

Joan, acted by Mlle. Falconetti, is beautifully lovely, with hard classic moulding 
brave chin and cheek-bones that in their curve express the flights of her soul. 

The learned judges question her, on trumpery points. She answers them straight. 
She is willing to believe they are right, because they are so learned, but she must be 
right, too. She cannot see why she should not be allowed to fit in. Sometimes she 
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answers them back, with the chin up. Were it not for the chin, and the knife-look in 
the eyes, we should be surprised at the answers coming from her. 

The judges can get nothing out of her, so she is taken back. Then one of them 
pretends to befriend her. By a false letter from Charles, she is made to declare that 
God will deliver her and that she will go to heaven. This is enough, and she is led to 
the torture chamber, from her small cell to a small room dominated by the wheel and 
filled by the judges. Joan faints and is again taken back to her cell. She is really ill 
and begs for Communion. Priests are called in, and the holy vessels arrive, to Joan’s 
delight. But they tell her she must give up her boy’s clothes and this she refuses to do. 
Communion is then forbidden her, the priests file out. 

We begin to feel the effect of this constant moving to and fro between cell and cham- 
ber. Joan is now led to a cemetery, where, in front of the crowd she is at last persuaded, 
to recant. ‘The people rejoice, but the English soldiers, having seen her smile, think 
she is mocking them, and she is led back. They tell her that she has saved her soul 
_ but that her body must do penance. She is kept in prison. Her hair is shaved off. 
She sits, a little more worn, but the same resigned Joan. Why is she so resigned ? 
The girl who dealt with troops would not weep when soldiers seize her ring and 
thrust a crown on her head. The Joan we know ourselves would box them on the 
ears ; this kind of Joan would not have lived to have been heard of. Our Joan is a 
saint, this is too much a martyr, M. Dreyer’s firmly believed-in martyr. 

But Joan, watching her hair swept up, is suddenly not resigned. She sees, she 
suddenly sees that she has been made to recant against her will, so that even if she is 
as wicked as they say she has been, it will make no difference with God. She calls the 
judges with a flash of the fire that has been hidden from us. Is it allowed now because 
_she is bringing her martyrdom upon herself ? At any rate, here Jeanne D’Arc ap- 
proaches to Saint Joan: “ her death was deliberately chosen as an alternative to life 
without liberty.” That is how Mr. Shaw expresses it. In this film the same thing is 
said in this way ; she is asked where her victory can possibly be now and she says, 
“In my martyrdom.” That is all. All we are given, a sloppy ‘“‘ O, grave, where is 
thy sting ?” in place of hard thought and painful decision. For the first time now, 
Joan’s judges understand her. They see it is a matter of conscience, they know where 
they are, and that neither she nor they can help. She is given Communion, and led 

out. 
_ But there is no relief from the prison feeling. ‘‘ Out’ means only the stake. A 

cross is held before her eyes. The pile is lit and Joan asks that she shall not be made to 
‘suffer too long. Some birds fly off a tower. Joan dies. 

We stagger out, feeling the cinema has been a prison, a close little prison with our 
own agonies flung back at us from the walls, which have no window but only a screen. 
_ There should be a window in every prison, but in Dreyer’s film there is none. We are 
rather surprised there is no stake waiting for us outside ; we had felt so like Joan. 
Indeed, we make our own, mentally we burn with her on the way home. We regard 
the houses and trees, the trams and edge of the pavement that make up our homeward 
journey, and all we can say to it all is, ‘‘ Don’t let me suffer too long,” and it is not 
tragedy that leaves you feeling that. 

Life’s agony, isn’t it ? 

é Torture, dearest, but there’s no use crying about it. 

Two “ bejewelled duchesses ” say that in This Year of Grace, but it is not so very far 
from what Dreyer’s Joan might have said. 

We leave the cinema, having suffered with Joan and why we quarrel with M. 
Dreyer is because we are distressed to see so much faith and energy elaborating as the 
at 
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main thing what should be only part of a larger picture. Owing to his great skill in 
making us part of what happens on the screen, the pity extracted from us is self-pity 
and nothing more, and you get nothing from that. : 

It is a film of the end of Joan’s life, but it was her life that made that end interesting 
and inspiring, that presumes our sympathies from the start, and we are given in- 
sufficient reminder of it. Without it, hers is an ordinary burning and we are no 
more than sensation-seekers assisting at it. It must always be our lives that matter, 
not our deaths. I say all this because the spectacle was too much of one thing. 
It would not have been less finely done had the picture once fallen from its 
very high level. The audacity of M. Dreyer’s technique is most amazing. He 
uses only white backgrounds, so that the crowding figures at the trial stand 
out and press in intolerably against them. He employs a great deal of “ panning,” 
that is swinging the camera to get an unbroken panorama of the action, and this 
aids the feeling that there is no rest for us. Most of the film is done in close- 
ups and I think the fact of these people being cut off and truncated adds to the relent- 
lessness, the feeling that the judges and soldiers are on top of us, night-mare figures 
we cannot push off. Everything is done from Joan’s angle, we see the judges as she 
sees them, looking up from the floor of the hall or from her bed, and we see the crowd 
as she sees it from the stake. This means that most of the shots are diagonal, and they 
sweep across the screen, cutting off the figures like a scythe and tightening like head- 
ache bands across the head. This, combined with the constant leading to and fro, with 
the people gathering and dispersing (only to gather again) produces an enormous feel- 
ing of claustrophobia, which is a good example of technique psychologically justified. 
One feels oppressed, I think only a trained observer would tell why, at any rate until 
the fourth visit, and one puts it down to the extreme loveliness of Mile. Falconetti, 
who, with her suffering face, is a summing-up of all the rest of the film. It is a face for 
which one uses the word “‘ pure ”’ and wishes one were coining a clean phrase. Nearly 
the whole of her acting is done with the face, she is allowed the gestures of her hands 
only, I think, three times, and each is infinitely expressive. 

So we have a film with the most lovely rhythmic flowing of its images, which are a 
study in themselves, marvellous photography (by Rudolph Maté) and wonderful 
faces, led by Mlle. Falconetti. What is it that makes it, while it is on a level serenely 
alone and is a historical document and has the conflicts between Joan and her judges 
so carefully balanced, so strangely akin to, say, Stella Dallas ? It is because we have 
also a film of this Catholic saint made by a Dane who has made another film in which a 
woman endures without speaking. We can dismiss a wife, perhaps, and cry “ senti- 
mental !”’, but we cannot dismiss Joan and we are unwilling to see Joan sentimentalis- 
ed, for she is a figure that belongs to us as well as to M. Dreyer. It is wrong to presume 
on the sympathy that the name of “‘ Joan ”’ invokes to get away with someone who, we 
protest, could never have been Joan. Joan here, as we see her, is beaten and resigned. 
She may have been, but the life which caused her to be these things would have given 
her something else, before it led her to this. If she was resigned, it was because she had 
something more worth bothering about ; she would have had something she was left 
alone with, some spiritual inviolability. And if she was not resigned, her tears would 
have been something more than tears to make us weep. But “ my mother ” and “ my 
martyrdom ” are the words that begin and end her passion, and they are M. Dreyer’s 
obsession. His is a half-way Joan who exists as a receptacle for our pity, and though we 
cannot help giving it to her, this film remains, after all its visual beauty has been dis- 
counted, disturbingly near to the thousands of films whose heroines have caused the 


word “‘ sobstuff ”’ to be invented. ROBERT HERRING 
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MUSIC 


THE DRAMA OF ROMANCE 


¢¢ HAT the English temperament has always craved,” says Professor 

Dent in his Foundations of English Opera (Cambridge University 

Press, 12s. 6d.), “‘ is a drama of romance.” He is trying in this book to 
a. get at the secret of opera by investigating its failure (that is, its history) 
in this country. He does not wail ; he tells. It is the sort of book a University pro- 
fessor ought to write—as vital, and as dry, as it is possible to make it ; no ecstatics, 
no comminations ; the facts, as the labour we delight in has made them out to be. 
With passing allusion to “ the drolls” (a sort of mummers), to the Chapel Royal plays 
acted by boys (we think of Salathiel Pavy—‘‘so much too good for earth ”), to Shakes- 
peare’s use of music, not so much to heighten speech as to be a background of action 
(see the first chapter of Mr. Noble’s Shakespeare’s Use of Song), and to the “‘ Balet 
comique de la Royne ” of 1581 (upon which the illustrations in Cecil Sharp’s The 
Dance throw light), we get on to the Masque, Italian in origin, French and English 
in development. Here the information is scrappy. There is no complete evidence 
for the conduct of any one masque ; we have the music of one, the dance of another, 
the expenses of a third, some sketches by Inigo Jones, some words of Jonson or 
Dryden, and so on. But we do get a general picture of a real preoccupation of the 
first half of the seventeenth century ; enough to enable us to understand what it was 
that D’Avenant clutched at for his Siege of Rhodes, 1656, when he wished, in view of 
Puritan prejudices, to disguise the fact that he was in truth writing a play. Our 
curiosity is fed by the circumstance that not a note of the music of this play has 
survived, nor apparently any hint of the use to which it was put in the play ; all we 
know is that the musicians occupied a “‘ loover hole,”’ which may have been a draped 
turret above the stage (as the Frenchmen squeezed theirs behind the scenes). 

With Shirley’s Cupid and Death (C. Gibbons and Locke, 1653) and Shadwell’s 
Psyche (Locke, 1673), and the references to their French sources which are constantly 
cropping up, we are in a position to reflect a little on French and English conception 
and resource. In conception, it is French constructive sense against English pictur- 
esqueness, and this comes out in two ways—in the general plan of the drama (and 
therefore of the music) and in the particular use of language (and so of setting). 
First, French drama was of the court, English of the people ; they stressed plan and 
tableau, and we incident; they achieved continuity, and we forwent it. Music, 
which is simply relatedness in tone, presupposes continuity of action on the stage— 
this does not mean, of course, that the music is to be continuous like Wagner’s ; 
if the continuity is not there, music is reduced to the heightening of emotional effect. 
English drama and opera 

presented their audience not with architecture, but with landscape gardening. If 

Versailles belonged to an Englishman, the facade would be smothered in crimson 

ramblers and Virginia creepers. 


Secondly, the origin of the French language is single, but of the English manifold, 
and so we get clarity and restraint on the one hand and contrast and imaginative 
strangeness on the other. This has its musical correlative in the composer’s attitude 
towards time : the Frenchman declaims his sentence as a whole, changing the time- 
signature as often as he needs; the Englishman’s break from common to triple time 
usually connotes a change from the parlando style to definite tune. We endeavour to 
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express in music not sentences but words, and not persons so much as phrases ; 
and we hold not that music expresses drama but that drama is an excuse for music. 

If any one supposes that this question of the setting of words is a side-issue merely, 
he has only to look at the havoc played by the Frenchman Grabu, with English words. 
Grabu is, of course, nothing of a musician anyhow, but there can be little doubt 
that he would not have dealt in this way with French words. To compare with this 
the sure touch of Blow in Venus and Adonis (about the end of James II’s reign) and 
the mastery of Purcell, is to be quite certain that the words are not a small matter. 
We may not hear them always, but what we hear or do not hear must be right and 
true like the remains of the arch under the ivy. They must be set with a clear feeling 
for the language. That anyone can say. But what Mr. Dent adds with such truth is 
that English words all the time rebel against being so set, that they are a disruptive not 
a binding force. They are so even in a song, where it is not merely that they are con- 
tinually having to be humoured, but that their very stubbornness has to be “ turned 
to account, as the sculptor turns the flaw in the marble.” That is still more the case 
in opera, where “ the music is itself the drama,”’ and where thought and language 
(which, like the English, contain such flaws) make homogeneity a practical impossi- 
bility. One other conclusion is drawn, or, since it has often been drawn before, gains 
support from this survey: It is, that progress in music and the drama has flowed in 
two main streams of routine and adventure. What has been achieved has been the 
work of professionals or of amateurs. That is a distinction which holds alike of the 
way we govern the state and of the way we conduct a game ; and of the two ways we 
are all of us at heart amateurs. ‘‘ You may do it extempore, for it is nothing but roar- 
ing ’’—and then, Bottom,—‘‘ Let me play the lion too”’; that is the Englishman 
all over, just as being able “‘ to improvise the needful ” was the Athenian as Pericles 
saw him. 

That in a general way is the line of Mr. Dent’s fine book. We return now to our 
first quotation from it, about the Englishman craving a drama of romance : 


a drama [he continues] doubly romantic indeed because romantic not only in its dis- 
regard of formal construction, but romantic too in the associational values of its every 
word . . . Music is, in its most primitive essentials, form. Form is the quality which 
unites the two elements of melody and rhythm to make “ a tune,” (and the “ form ” 
of a symphony is only an elaboration of this) . . . If clarity of form is essential to a 
symphony it is all the more vital to the construction of an opera. A composer of opera 
must choose a dramatic idea which will lend itself to musical principles of development ; 
the poet must cast his thoughts in forms which definitely require music for their 
complete expression. 


Romance is then, in the author’s conception of it, the opposite of form. We wish our 
houses to have floors on different levels, dark, winding staircases, wings added in 
different styles, and these to contain stiff window seats, corner cupboards, cross 
lights ; we do not wish symmetry or a consistent idea, or a plan of any kind. 
Plans bore us. When the time comes they are nearly always otiose. They interfere 
in some imperfectly understood way with the complete freedom we demand to do 
well or ill, on which character for us depends. The music therefore which depends on 
form, or plan, is not the music for us. We must have some other music—with antici- 
pations and afterthoughts, with excrescences and parentheses, with queer episodes 
and wild starts ; one that will, like our plays, dispense with the three unities, or if 
need be with unity altogether, and yet shall move us. Such a music has not been dis- 
covered yet by any Englishman on any large scale. Some of the madrigals approached 
t. ‘The services of the Church have acted as a fly-wheel to maintain and regulate the 
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power of writing it. Dido and Aeneas pointed the way on the stage, but stood alone. 
The Beggar’s Opera was a protest against the thing we don’t want rather than an ex- 
ample of what we do. ‘‘Savoy” opera was an evasion of the operatic problem—how to 
make the music the drama ; it made music what Shakespeare had taken it as, a back- 
ground to the drama. The Immortal Hour succeeded once, and may succeed again— 
by its lack of plan and vagueness of diction. In Hugh the Drover the first act is drama 
and the second opera, and sung drama is neither drama nor music. The only plan on 
which continuous music has been written in England, though seldom by Englishmen, 
the oratorio, we have discarded. The symphonies we have written have been nearly 
always on a foreign plan ; and proud of them as we may be, they are, as such, alien 
to our nature. 

If we honestly face the conclusions of Mr. Dent’s book we must admit that we can- 
not have opera of our own until we can make the sort of music ourselves that opera 
demands. There remains foreign opera which, though it was not within his scope, is 
affected by his contention about the words. There seem to be three courses open to 
us. First, we may have the opera wholly in a foreign language, not necessarily in the 
language in which it was written, in which case some, perhaps many, of the singers 
will be singing what to them is a foreign tongue. That is the plan we have mostly 
followed, and it is based, as far as the audience is concerned, on the menu 
argument, that is, on the not unknown liking for calling a napkin a serviette. The 
second course is to let each singer, pentecostally, use his own language. This has sel- 
dom been tried, but it is less disconcerting to the audience than might be imagined ; 
and it has the advantage of allowing each singer to sing and act with conviction and 
incidentally, since some of them would probably be English, of giving the audience 
just an inkling of what is toward, as well as flattering that form of snobbery which 
likes to pretend that no Continental language presents to it any intellectual difficulty. 
The third course is to translate bodily ; and though Mr. Dent’s argument is against 
this, his own practice has triumphantly shown how it may be done. 


A. H. FOX STRANGWAYS 
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ART IN GREECE. By A. DE Ripper and W. Deonna. Kegan Paul. 21s. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF ITALIAN ART. By A. VENTURI. Translated by 
Epwarp Hutron. Macmillan. tos. 6d. 


MICHELANGELO. By A. Venrurr. Translated by Joan ReEDFERN. Frederick 
Warne. 315. 6d. 


GERMAN BAROQUE ART. By SacHEVERELL SITWELL. Duckworth. 25s. 


HE shades of Winckelmann still haunt most writers about Greek art. Winckel- 

mann admired the Greco-Roman copies of the Hellenistic period of Greek art 
which was the period of decadence, and he draws from these second-hand repro- 
ductions quite false ideas and ideals, which nevertheless had a tremendous vogue. Few 
people to-day have much patience with the Laocoon, and it is incomprehensible how 
its rhetorical contortions could ever have been described as ‘‘ serene.” But for the 
majority Greek art still means the anaemic gracefulness of Greco-Roman repro- 
ductions and this is held up as the sacrosanct ideal of perfection. Criticism of this 
ideal does not mean criticism of Greek art or a lack of appreciation of the few speci- 
mens of first-rate Greek art which have survived: rather it testifies to a desire to 
disengage the true and original beauty of Greek art. Thus a modern history of Greek 
art, written not by an archaeologist, but by an historical critic is badly needed, and 
that is why the introductory pages of the volume published in Messrs. Kegan Paul’s 
series on The History of Civilisation are so significant, and provoke keen regret that 
the writer, M. de Ridder (former Curator at the Louvre Museum), did not live to com- 
plete his project. It is true that he disclaimed the intention of writing yet another 
history of Greek art and that his avowed purpose was simply “‘ to discover what art 
was for the Greeks and what ideas they entertained about it.” But it is clear from his 
business-like approach to the subject that he possessed besides scholarship a keen 
critical sense and that his book would in fact have constituted a valuable study of 
Greek art. The first question to decide, he writes, is which among the surviving 
monuments really represent Greek art,and he proceeds to point out that in painting not 
a single work remains that can definitely be attributed to one of the masters, and that 
the position is practically the same with sculpture : it is doubtful whether Pheidias 
designed any of the friezes and metopes of the Parthenon, it is practically certain that 
he did not himself sculpt them ; the great masters of the fifth and fourth centuries 
worked mainly in bronze and rarely in marble and the bronze statues have disap- 
peared ; that there is not a temple, a mausoleum, a public or private edifice which 
presents itself to our view to-day such as it must have appeared to a contemporary 
of Solon, Pericles or Demosthenes. What we do possess is numerous ruins lacking 
almost entirely their original polychrome decorations, numerous pieces and frag- 
ments of sculpture representing the average run of sculpture, abundant discoveries 
of decorated pottery and ex-voto offerings in metal and precious substances which 
must contain many reminiscences of the motives of the great masters of painting and 
sculpture. Nevertheless the author thought that from this material, such as it was, it 
was possible to construct a picture of Greek art which, if neither complete nor exact, 
could yet reach the average degree of historical certainty. 
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This is an admirable start and errs if anything on the drastic side: for even 
if, to take one instance, we do not possess masterpieces by known sculptors, in 
monuments such as the Charioteer, the Ludovisi Throne, and the Three Fates, we have 
at least masterpieces by unknown sculptors. Unfortunately, although M. de Ridder is 
said to have got every detail of his book arranged in his head, the war delayed and 
death prevented the further writing of it. M. Deonna (Director of the Geneva 
Museum of Art and History), who has continued the work, has produced a com- 
petent and scholarly treatise on the aims and ideals of Greek art and the influence on 
this art of Greek religion and politics, manners and customs ; but it is written at 
sufficient distance from the subject to ensure a high degree of generality and the 
interest is as much sociological as artistic. To put it rather crudely, the whole mass 
of facts, so skilfully marshalled and strung together by M. Deonna might almost 
equally well have been collated from an art which was throughout second-rate. 
Further, the method of starting with certain abstract problems such as art and social 
rank, or politics or with general classifications such as pose, drapery, anatomy, and 
of summing up all the facts which can be brought under these problems and classifi- 
cations, necessitates a continual flitting to and fro across the historical period and 
removes the sense of growth and creation in time. It also results in a great deal of 
repetition. 

Perhaps the most interesting chapters in M. Deonna’s book are those dealing with 
the influence of religion on art and with the different characteristics and contribu- 
tions of the Ionians and Dorians. Greek art, he maintains, is no exception to the rule 
that in its beginnings art is the handmaiden of the supernatural. The thousands of 
terra cotta figurines which fill the sanctuaries,the private dwellings and graves through- 
out antiquity are all derived from beliefs in fetichism and magic. At first luxury and 
beauty were entirely reserved for the gods. The opposition which M. Deonna finds in 
Doric and Ionian art recalls the familiar modern distinction between classic and roman- 
tic and probably it runs the same risk of over-emphasis, a mere tendency being raised 
to the rank of a dialectical contrast. The Ionians, M. Deonna says, living in close touch 
with the oriental civilisations, introduced into Greek art an oriental note. Dorian art 
loved symmetry, rhythm, balance, alternation and antithesis. Attic art synthesised 
the two tendencies. The opposition is too neat to be quite convincing, although it is not 
denied that Attic art did combine realism (often in excess) with rhythm and symmetry. 
In evidence of the passion for order and symmetry M. Deonna quotes a passage from 
Xenophon which is worth more than a thousand generalities. 

It is beautiful (said Somachus) to see footgear ranged in a row according to its kind ; 
beautiful to see garments sorted according to their usage ; beautiful to see brass vases 
and table vases so sorted, and beautiful, too, despite the jeers of him who has no wits 
and is not a serious person, to see cooking pots arranged with symmetry and intelligence. 
Signor Venturi’s monumental history of Italian art is not available in an English 

translation, but Mr. Edward Hutton has made an admirable translation of an outline 
history by the same author, which deals with Italian architecture, sculpture and paint- 
ing from its beginnings in the catacombs and early Christian churches right up to the 
period of Bernini and the Counter Reformation. It is not only a very useful introduc- 
tion to the subject, neatly produced and well illustrated, but it is also an interesting 
treatise. Although an expert, Signor Venturi does not belong to the class of dry-as- 
dust chroniclers, like Crowe and Cavalcasell, who can produce the material for a 
history but not write one. He is also a writer and an historian. And although he 
makes use in his analyses of much of the modern critical phraseology he is not swayed 
by any narrow aesthetic dogma applicable only to a certain type of art: rather he has 
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the catholic outlook and range of a J. A. Symonds, although he modifies the latter’s 
tendency to regard the whole of the earlier Italian painting and sculpture as a stepping 
stone to the full Renaissance production. The pioneers are given not only their place 
in the scheme, but an intrinsic value. 

The antithesis between classical art and whatever may be its opposite, Gothic, 
Romanesque, oriental and later, Baroque, runs through Signor Venturi’s book, but 
he does not see it as a mere see-saw. The Italian Renaissance artists made use of the 
classical style and themes, but only to change them and his interest is rightly in the 
change, the new fusion. Thus he points out that the early Christian churches were 
based on the Basilica, but the Christian builders, intoxicated with a passion for light, 
endeavoured to obtain freer and more varied light effects and they introduced in 
their mosaics a riot of resplendent colour of Eastern origin ; in painting,the forerunner 
of Giotto was not the Byzantine Cimabue, but the Roman Cavallini who had a “‘ Cos- 
matesque sense of order and balance”’; Giotto, however, transformed this Roman 
inspiration into something very different: “he substituted the ardent, balanced 
calm beauty of youth for an infinite beauty and a crude reality made horrible by sin 
and death.’ In sculpture Niccolo d’Apulio’s work breaks away from the Roman- 
esque and recalls Etruscan and Roman work, but Giovanni Pisano imbues 
this new sculpture with a Gothic complexity and intensity of emotion which in the 
next century attained its climax in Jacopo della Quercia, whose “ Etruscan ”’ energy 
is later echoed in Michelangelo, the ‘“‘eternal culminating height of the Italian epic.” 
This view exalting Michelangelo, which is none the worse for being familiar, has 
recently been seriously questioned and it has been suggested that his forcefulness is 
the beginning of the rhetorical exaggeration of decadence. The view may require 
modification, but it will, I think, in essence survive these attacks. 

Strangely enough the same generation which tends to disparage Michelangelo is 
active in rehabilitating the Baroque art which has for many years been regarded as a 
degenerate elaboration of the superficial characteristics of Michelangelo’s sculpture 
and architecture. In England, Mr. Sacheverell Sitwell is among the leaders of this 
eighteenth-century revival. His critical phantasy, Southern Baroque Art, achieved a 
deserved success, and he has followed this up with a volume on German Baroque 
to which will shortly be added two similar volumes on the Baroque art of Naples, 
Spain and Portugal and their colonies in Central and South America. The new volume 
has been received with a certain disappointment, no doubt because it was expected 
to be on the lines of the first success. Perhaps wisely Mr. Sitwell has not attempted a 
repetition and he has confined himself to a more strictly historical method. As a 
brief historical sketch on the subject this volume is admirable and in point of insight 
and grasp and style, not to say wit, it is far above the ordinary run. Mr. Sitwell is 
enthusiastic, but he moderates his claim, maintaining that the art between the period 
1650 to 1750 may not be great art, but it is small art at perfection and he adds that it is 
at its best flowering in Central Europe. Personally I have no quarrel with this claim ; 
but there.is also room for Michelangelo and a host of others. One has constantly to 
be grateful for the infinite fertility of the human imagination and for the fact that 
others are not as we are. There is something chilly about the florid excrescences of 
eighteenth-century art which makes it at first unpalatable : but Mr. Sitwell is assisting 
us to acquire a taste for some of this art, although much of it we may prefer to leave 
untasted like the wedding cakes in the glass cases in Buszard’s long ago. 


HOWARD HANNAY 
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POETRY 


THE TOWER. By W. B. Yeats. Macmillan. 6s. 

TRISTRAM. By Epwin ARLINGTON Rosinson. Gollancz. 6s. 

THE EARTH FOR SALE. By Harotp Monro. Chatto & Windus. 3s. 6d. 
THIS BLIND ROSE. By Humsert Wo re. Gollancz. 6s. 


THE POEMS OF SHANE LESLIE. (Edition limited to 350 signed copies). 
The Cayme Press. 15s. 


FIVE SAINTS AND AN APPENDIX. By Harotp Acton. Holden. 6s. 
CHEIRON. ByR.C. Trevetyan. The Hogarth Press. 4s. 6d. 

EPIGRAMS. By Gzorcg RostTrEvor HaMILTon. Heinemann. 3s. 6d. 
SELECTED POEMS OF WILLIAM WATSON. Thornton Butterworth. ros. 6d. 
DEDICATION. By Viora Garvin. Gollancz. 3s. 6d. 

TIME IMPORTUNED. By Sytvia TownsEenD Warner. Chatto & Windus. 5s. 
BLACK ARMOUR. By ELInor Wy tig. Martin Secker. 5s. 

NETS TO CATCH THE WIND. By Ettnor Wy tte. Knopf. 3s. 6d. 

POEMS. By S. pe V. Jutius. Longmans. 6s. 

TOULEMONDE. By CuristorpHEerR Mor ey. 8s. 6d. 


ESIDES the obvious (and declared) Landor and Donne there has been some- 

thing of Montaigne in Mr. Yeats of late years, and presumably he names this 
book in acknowledgment. To his tower as well civil war has come ;_ the Republicans, 
in a closing gesture, blew up his “ ancient bridge ” one midnight in 1922, coming to 
thank him afterwards as though he had given them the bridge. It may be we can 
thank the “‘ troubles ” in this one particular. There is more movement in his fore- 
ground than he would have chosen if left to himself, and the pictures which he recalls 
and dips into solitary pools of thought so that they come out drenched with it are set 
beside present reality. Many of his favourite symbols seem to have gained substance 
under this contemporary pressure. His riders by night have a more urgent clatter 
and he knows what ghosts are more surely than ever, more surely than if he had carried 
a revolver himself, for he has sat receptive while the kind of violence they need for 
maturity has made them at his gate. Not that he uses new ghosts. 

These extraneous aids apart, it is plain that Mr. Yeats’s is a nature which brightens 
as it burns. His new long poems show the old muscular gathering of the slender 
threads that tie them, and his short ones bring to heel, if anything, a wilder beauty. In 
the kind of rarified epigram which he invented long since it might have seemed im- 
possible to better the lovely ‘‘ My dear, I know, I know ” of Later Poems, but that is 
done many times here, in The Death of the Hare for example : 


I have pointed out the yelling pack, 
The hare leap to the wood, 

And when I pass a compliment 
Rejoice as lover should 

At the drooping of an eye 

At the mantling of the blood. 
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Then suddenly my heart is wrung 
By her distracted air 

And I remember wildness lost 
And after, swept from there, 

Am set down standing in the wood 
At the death of the hare. 


Mr. E. A. Robinson does not write lines for their own sakes, and when he starts 
an idea intends it to last to the end of his story, so that his effects take time to accumu- 
late. Hence the unprepared reader will find in the first pages of Tristram the faded 
tapestry figures which custom expects, and will not be prevented from accompanying 
them, if he wishes, with muted strings in his head. Indeed in all probability he will 
find himself in the currents which begin to swirl about page twenty as if he had been 
going down a shelving beach and will remark without surprise that his music has 
been quite usurped by Mr. Robinson’s unassuming, monotonous-looking rhythms. 
Mr. Robinson has selected from the legend a few bare facts and to these he has given 
motives and music—nothing more. These provided, the reader may picture what he 
chooses. One Isolt is white and one black; otherwise there is not a noticeable 
description in the poem. The musical workmanship is amazingly minute. Reading 
the poem for the second time one has leisure to notice such things as the continual 
deadening ‘“‘ m’s ” in the climax where the white Isolt takes leave of her husband, 
knowing he will not come back. I quote only a little of this passage : 


And from a moving shore she waved at him 

One of her small white hands, and smiled at him, 
That all should see her smiling when he sailed 
Away from her for Camelot that morning. 


Tristram has about five thousand lines, and may roughly be noted as perfect in shape 
and texture. 

Mr. Harold Monro has altered since his last book appeared six years ago. He used 
to have an extraordinary power of domesticating ideas and, conversely, of bringing 
out the universal in houses and rooms. He seems to have lost most of this power. 
In exchange his vision has broadened to include the great globe itself, upon whose 
indicated future he writes satirical poems. These, though fine enough, might have 
been done as well by other poets—Mr. Sassoon, for instance, if he cared. The most 
satisfactory is Dream Exhibition of a Final World which, I feel, owes some of its 
humours to Mr. Robert Nichols’ philosophical tale Golgotha and Co. Its success 
appears to be due to domestication on a large scale. The end of the world occurs in it, 
but happens symbolically in.microcosm at a specially convened World’s Fair. Of the 
shorter poems the best that can be said is that they would be remarkable from another 
man. Whispering goes on in rooms and on staircases as of old, but one no longer has 
the feeling that some tremendous intelligence is only just being missed ; while the 
accessories are made, and remain, of mere bricks and mortar and builders’ materials. 


Mr. Humbert Wolfe’s first poem begins : 


Rose, be a parable, when love’s afraid, 

of how things fadeless, when they seem to fade, 
concede to death, the Caesar, being his, 

only their temporal errors, as hostages, 


which is itself a parable of the way his poems are written. Unless one happens to be a 
Shelley this platonist trick of piercing through the odds and ends to the thing behind 
has no particular poetic value, rather the reverse. Most of Mr. Wolfe’s poems are 
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like over-exposed photographs. He has remained sensitive too long to his subjects 
so that their details are flooded out in a white light and have to be retouched. On 
those rare occasions when white light is useful he falls easily into beautiful similes : 


as a thorn, lost in the snows, 
might dream of her rose, 

till almost the snowflakes were 
a petalled ghost of her. 


But one soon gets a little tired of the glare which goes up from snow and moonlight 
and ghost. 

Mr. Wolfe devotes a sonnet to the wish that he could write like Baudelaire, but 
remains about as far off that ideal as a respectable poet could be. Mr. Shane Leslie, 
on the other hand, whose wishes in the matter remain hidden in spite of a tribute laid 
at Baudelaire’s grave, and whose verbal skill is considerably less than Mr. Wolfe’s, 
sometimes hits off the wished unmistakable accent to a nicety. The sestet of a sonnet 
beginning “‘ Mid syphilising slatterns from the street I sit” may be quoted in illus- 
tration : 

But somewhere far beyond this Star of Curse, 
Beyond our streets of wayward mire and woe, 
Beyond their carrion and rot, I know 

That far behind Orion and the Urse 

The Christ-Child bubblewise leans forth to blow 


Thrice lovelier Universe on Universe. 


There is nothing more nearly perfect than that in the book, but then there is nothing 
less sincere. 

I detect sincerity also in Mr. Harold Acton, although it does not lie on the surface 
of his work. His lives of five selected saints are in very readable couplets in the 
Dryden tradition, and his attitude is at bottom very much more gracious than appears 
from a first glance at his studded pages. His Muse’s motor waits at the door with 
expensive engine running, but he can spare moments now and again for such passages 
as this, descriptive of Elizabeth of Hungary doing good by stealth : 


Daily she visited the pauper’s brood 

And brought them victuals and supplies of food. 
Her husband meeting her upon the way 
Petitioned, what within her mantle lay. 

She hesitates ; he opens and discloses 

A southern ocean of dew-swelled roses. 

He takes a rose and bids her follow on 

Her vestal pathway with discretion. 


It is a pity that the second line there should be tautological and that the tense should 
change; but that is only the inelegance of the unpractised dandy. Mr. Acton’s 
heart and brain are in the right places and he has a glittering eye. 

Mr. Trevelyan’s little blank-verse play is bright, rounded and hard, like a gem. 
It is about a treat, given to Cheiron the divine Centaur by his pupils Achilles, ‘Thamy- 
ris and Aias, who compose and act a play about Prometheus. Mr. Trevelyan’s clear, 
economical lines differentiate the two sets of characters very sharply. I like par- 
ticularly the way in which Prometheus’ clay images turn creakily into men through 
stages, different in each, of comprehension and passion, becoming superb grumblers, 
still all different. It may be added for those who do not know Mr. 'Trevelyan’s work, 
or who know of it only as Greek and reticent, that the play as play is engrossing. 
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I imagine it must be a rare thing for a book of epigrams by one hand, mostly original, 
to appear nowadays. Certainly such an equal single-handed collection as this of Mr. 
Hamilton’s would be rare at any time. The subjects range upwards from chess-men 
and from nearly every one is distilled the single drop of pure poetry which is all that 
can be fairly asked of the form—Landor, it may be remembered, sometimes squeezed 
two or more from one place, somewhat confusing the issue. The thrilling Zarthquake 
shows what Mr. Hamilton can do with a few words: 


The earth shook. I couldn’t find Bill. 
For I was buried under a hill. 


The mention of epigrams reminds the uneasy conscience that Sir William Watson’s 
Selected Poems have still to be discussed—and in so doing unsettles that conscience 
still more. For there is no justifiable reason why “‘ the generation that was twenty-one ~ 
in 1914” should always think of epigrams when they think of Sir William. I have 
renewed my acquaintance with half-a-dozen long poems which, shared out, and just a 
shade altered to suit the taste of the period, would have started half-a-dozen reputa- 
tions ten years ago. I think perhaps we have been influenced against the long poems 
by the undue attention drawn on the least successful of them, the one on Shelley’s 
Centenary, through its being couched in the most personal and pungent of Burns’ 
metres. 

So much for the “‘ established.”’ Of the newcomers I like Miss Garvin best, not so 
much for her achievement although that is already considerable, as because, with the 
possible exception of Colonel Julius whose reasons would be different, she seems 
the only one of them who could put up a case if called upon to show cause for writing 
poetry. It is quite plain that Miss Garvin thinks it fine fun to be alive. Not that she 
says so ; it shows in the way she looks at things. She has an eye with a keen appetite 
for colour, and a most infectious zest for seeing in general. This quality, which has 
ruined more young poets than any defect, is in Miss Garvin checked by a notable 
fastidiousness in the use of words. 

Miss Warner and Miss Wylie, novelists both, seem to write poems as experiments 
in character. The first person singular, as used by either, never seems to retain the 
same meaning for two poems together. Regarded strictly as the laboratory work of 
enquirers into oddness of soul, however, their poems will be found extremely interest- 


Colonel Julius’s poems are more interesting still. He seems not to have bothered 
much about poetry until middle age, when it became necessary to keep alive in a 
Turkish prison-camp. Thereupon he invented a sort of verse-journal form in which 
to pack his meditations and some notes of his everyday existence, which with a few 
lyrics, makes up his book. Technically the verses are rough, uneven and derivative 
—which is not surprising. What is surprising is the force that lies perceptibly under 
them and sometimes shakes itself through to expose powerful and important 
conceptions. 

I have left Toulemonde to the end because it is not really a poem but a Leonard 
Merrick story taken to wings. Or perhaps Mr. Morley is a little cleverer than Mr. 
Merrick and a little less plain, and perhaps they are not wings so much as roller- 
skates. Apart, however, from a few obscurities which seem to have been put in on 
purpose, the versification is varied and excellent, and the telling likeable. Toulemonde 
is a poet, and a loveable character even if the people round him are not, and I think I 
should recognise his voice if I heard it raised in the street. 


E. G. TWITCHETT. 
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GENERAL CRACK. By Georcr Preepy. Lane. 7s. 6d. 

BLACK SPARTA. By Naomi Mitcuison. Cape. 7s. 6d. 

THE WOMAN WHO RODE AWAY. By D. H. Lawrence. Secker. 7s. 6d. 
COMFORTLESS MEMORY. By Maurice Barinc. Heinemann. 6s. 
CIRCUMSTANTIAL EVIDENCE. By Anprew Stewart. Lane. 7s. 6d. 


L I were called upon to set an examination paper on European history between 
the Reformation and the French Revolution, I should confine it to this one question: 
“ Determine, from the facts given in the book, the dates of General Crack’s birth and 
death.” This would easily fill the regulation three hours and, though he would have 
to give the task up as impossible, the young historian would have ample opportunities 
of displaying his knowledge. I have, though not with the embittered pertinacity 
proper in the examination room, made the attempt myself, and a very interesting 
exercise it is. One begins with a vague impression that the period is the eighteenth 
century. Then one is brought up with a round turn by the mention of a Czar of 
Bulgaria, which would place it either earlier than 1393 or later than 1908. There must, 
however, be something wrong with the first of these dates, because a King of Prussia 
makes his appearance, and there was no such person before 1701. Moreover the 
British Government is represented as anxious about the safety of Hanover, which is 
unlikely at any earlier date than that of the accession of George I in 1714. The details 
are equally bewildering. I have attempted, with the aid of maps, to follow General 
Crack’s strategy and have found it as much too much for me as his opponents appar- 
ently did. The tactics and equipment of his armies suggest the period of the Thirty 
Years’ War. 

The truth is that Mr. Preedy has created something which cannot be described 
save as a fairyland in time instead of in space. Morris did much the same in his prose 
romances, but his materials were cloudier and therefore more easily manipulated than 
those of which Mr. Preedy has made use. General Crack is a synthesis of several 
soldiers of fortune and his creator has (deliberately, I fancy) strewn his career with 
clues to the different sources from which he derives. His position in the Holy Roman 
Empire closely resembles that of Wallenstein—and he says that he is not unmindful 
of Wallenstein’s fate. In beauty of person and grace of manner, as well as in his 
talent for keeping a coalition together, he has a decided trace of Marlborough. But 
the historical character who has given most to his making is undoubtedly Maurice de 
Saxe. General Crack was the illegitimate son of the last Duke of Kurland. Saxe was 
himself Duke of Kurland (by election) for two or three years, and was one of the 
(reputed) thousand bastards of Augustus the Strong of Saxony. The two seem to 
have enjoyed their most notable triumphs in much the same theatre of war. 

This discussion may seem a little pedantic, but it is not really so. It illustrates the 
reality which Mr. Preedy has managed to give to his imaginary hero and his imaginary 
period. His book is, as it were, essence of eighteenth century or at any rate of one 
side of the eighteenth century. It is not for me to hazard guesses as to whether it will 
enjoy a greater success than its more showy predecessor, Few Siiss. But then the 
success of that book was a wholly unguessable and still inexplicable thing : it was 
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good but not, as one says, as good as all that. (I sometimes wonder what would 
happen if Miss Marjorie Bowen’s early novels about William III were revived and 
presented to us as translations from the German). 

In one important particular Mr. Preedy does not attempt to compete with Herr 
Feuchtwanger. He has an elaborate and essential scene of seduction, but it is done 
with the utmost possible delicacy. He has no rape at all, though, as every reader of 
the modern German school of historical novelists is well aware, it has been the 
favourite occupation of all ages but our own. These deficiencies may tell against 
his popularity. The only serious objection to his story is that there is a falling off of 
interest after the enthronement of the Emperor by the soldier whom he has cuckolded. 
Crack’s campaign for the destruction of Leopold and the Empire and his last adventure 
into Kurland in search of death are too melodramatic to be worthy of the rest of the 
book. But even this part contains one magnificent scene, in which Crack captures the 
Archduchess whose hand he has earlier refused and on whom he has intended to be 
revenged for the treachery of her brother. If one takes it all together, Mr. Preedy 
has done a very fine piece of work and I most earnestly hope that he will do it again. 

Mrs. Mitchison in this volume of short stories and poems collects some of the 
material left over from her previous reconstructions of classical antiquity. Her great 
merit is that she approaches life in Greece, whether that of the Spartan helots or 
that of the favourite boy athlete of the Duke of Thessaly, with the least possible fuss 
and portentousness. Trollope is said to have written his novels on the assumption 
that clergymen would act in given circumstances much as other men would act. 
Mrs. Mitchison seems to have applied the same principle to Pindar and to Aspasia 
and it works very well. 

Mr. Lawrence, like Mr. Preedy, makes a fairyland for himself, though it is rather 
psychological than temporal or spatial. In this peculiar Land of Faery people do the 
oddest things, but generally with an odd sort of reality that obtains only within the 
covers of the book but is there quite sufficient. Let us take the case of Fimmy and the 
Desperate Woman. Jimmy is the cultured and charming editor of a highbrow paper. 
His wife, who has looked after him for ten years, grows tired of it and leaves him for 
a rich American. The question then arises of whom Jimmy is to marry now. His 
recovered nubility is like the Saturday penny in a child’s pocket, burning to be spent. 
But he wants somehow this time to assert himself, not to be looked after, and his 
desire leads him to contemplate some kind of a spectacular marriage. At last he is 
attracted by some poems sent to his review by the unhappy wife of a pitman, and he 
goes to see her with the intention of asking her to run away with him. He finds “ a 
tall woman with a face like a mask of passive anger, looking at him coldly ” : her 
manner makes him uncomfortable and for a moment he quails. But he recovers his 
courage and baldly makes his proposal which as baldly she accepts. On returning to 
London, where she is to join him, he quails again and suffers the acutest discomfort 
when he goes to meet her at the station. But his anxiety for self-assertion revives: 


As he sat in the taxi, a perverse but intense desire for her came over him, making him 
almost helpless. He could feel so strongly the presence of that other man about her, 
and this went to his head like neat spirits. That other man! In some subtle, inex- 
plicable way, he was actually bodily present, the husband. The woman moved in his 
aura. She was hopelessly married to him. 

And this went to Jimmy’s head like neat whiskey. Which of the two would fall before 
him with a greater fall—the woman, or the man, her husband ? 


The summary is necessarily unjust. Mr. Lawrence makes his persons alive, if not 
real, and their atmosphere of strangeness is a genuine thing. But their world is not 
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ours and its difference from ours is emphasised by the surface of realistic detail which 
Mr. Lawrence puts upon his stories. An easier story for the reader, one in which he 
is not so often confused by a shifting of the plane of vision, is that which gives its 
title to the book. The surroundings in which “ the woman who rode away ” spends 
the last days of her life are as strange as her fate and her acceptance of it. I do not 
think that this is the best of Mr. Lawrence’s later tales, but it is easily the most digest- 
ible of them for the newcomer to his extraordinary world. 

All of Mr. Baring’s novels are in the tone of memories and most of them are rather 
comfortless. He throws back on the events a many-coloured but faint and chilly 
radiance which somehow makes them look bleaker and more desolate. But he is 
never harrowing and in this I think there is definitely a defect. He trusts perhaps too 
much to quietness of statement, a quietness which does not, as he seems to intend 
that it should, move one like that of Heine’s most tragic lyrics, but rather inspires 
one with the feeling that, though these persons seem to have been unhappy, their 
troubles cannot have gone very deep. The story is frankly that of Browning’s A Light 
Woman, with the difference that the eagle, with his fame in the world, not only takes 
his friend’s mistress away but also, too late, discovers that he is in love with her him- 
self. Or, at least, he says that he does—for this is one of the points where Mr. Baring’s 
characteristic under-statement fails to carry conviction. And he does, too, fail to 
convince me that Jenny, “‘ with her wanton eyes,” really did find in the rather drab- 
coloured eagle the one love of her promiscuous life. These objections, if they are 
well-founded, seem to cut rather deeply at the whole book. But it charms none the 
less. Mr. Baring’s people are shadowy but they are shadows with a deliciously 
transparent colouring. So long as they are merely existing, and not enacting the story 
which their author has decreed for them, they have a sort of water-colour freshness 
and beauty. 

Mr. Andrew Stewart has invented a good situation for his story of crime. His 
friends know, and the reader, of course, knows, that John Carrington did not murder 
Stella Ranalow. The trouble is that he is not able to feel quite sure about it himself. 
The evidence against him is strong and it has been proved conclusively that he has 
committed one action that would have been abhorrent to him if he had not been 
very drunk at the time. If that, why not murder ? He feels himself that that, at any 
rate, would have been impossible, but his uncertainty is a distinct hindrance to the 
- defence. He had reached the stage of intoxication after which memory goes, and he 
had spent some hours in the murdered girl’s flat on the night of the murder : that is 
all anyone, including himself, knows about it. I do not think Mr. Stewart’s solution 
is on the level of his problem and I cannot trust myself to speak of the love-story 
which he gratuitously introduces. But the problem and the handling of it are in 
themselves enough to carry the book successfully through. 


EDWARD SHANKS 
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SHAKESPEARE IN AMERICA. By Prorgssor ASHLEY THORNDIKE. Oxford 
University Press. Is. 

ICONOCLASTES, OR THE FUTURE OF SHAKESPEARE. By Husert Grir- 
FITH. Kegan Paul. 2s. 6d. 

PREFACES TO SHAKESPEARE, FIRST SERIES. By HARLEY GRANVILLE- 
Barker. Sidgwick and Jackson. gs. 

PRE-RESTORATION STAGE STUDIES. By Witi1aM J. Lawrence. Oxford 
University Press. 235. 

\ J HAT is to be done about Shakespeare on the modern stage? Or how is 

Shakespeare to be done on the modern stage ? Or how far should we be in- 

fluenced by what was done on Shakespeare’s stage, or by three centuries of stage 

tradition, or by editors and their editions, or by the researches of the learned, or by 

the interpretations of the critics ? And what connexion, if any, is there between 

Shakespeare in the study and Shakespeare on the stage ? And where, oh where, 

amongst mountains of excellent but contradictory advice is wisdom to be found? 

His shadow is over us from earliest infancy. If not introduced to him, potted, in 

the nursery, we meet him, truncated, in the schoolroom. 

In the United States, [writes Professor Ashley Thorndike with what appears to 
be unconscious irony] it was admitted, even by those who found the theatre a place 
of abomination, that wise maxims and irreproachable sentiments were embedded in the 
works of the great dramatist. Moreover, these were useful not only for inculcating 
morality, but as samples of grammatical difficulties and as tests for elocutionary 
powers. . . . We have a genius for compulsory legislation, and we decided to compel 


every child to get an education, and this soon included the study of Shakespeare. . . . 
Whatever one young American learns about Shakespeare is just about the same as is 
taught to all the others. . . . There is no escaping him. 


He haunts us, indeed, even at the Universities, where we get Prizes and Degrees and, 
perhaps, Fellowships, for him and in him and through him. 

But to return to Shakespeare. We may, when we go out into the world, or into our 
offices (for most of us the two phrases have much the same meaning), escape his shadow 
—we shall certainly experience no difficulty in avoiding him on the public stage— 
only probably to rediscover him for ourselves in later life and to bully our children 
and grandchildren with him, much as the unbeliever who returns in old age to the 
gods of his childhood. But for many there is not even this temporary escape. Think 
of the thousands, who, in their turn, teach him as “‘ literature,”’ of the hundreds who 
live by, or try to make a living out of, the theatre, of the dozens who have the easier 
job of criticising other people’s work in the theatre, and of the devoted many who 
make him directly and diurnally the object of their studies. Every one of them, willy- 
nilly, lives in his shadow. And which of these thousands, or hundreds, or dozens, or 
many, can lay his hand upon his heart and with a clear conscience say that he has not 
in his time added something to the heap of tradition or to the pile of erudition under 
which lies buried that pleasant playwright Shakespeare, to whose genius the greatest 
tribute is surely this miracle, that, smothered though he be by this huge and ever- 
growing dump, he is not yet quite and altogether dead ? What is to be done with this 
mess of tradition ? Forget it, says Mr. Hubert Griffith. What is to be done with this 
mass of erudition ? Burn it, says he, cheerfully. And the answer has, at least, all the 
simplicity of genius. 
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There used to be—and probably is still, for its joys are perennial—a music-hall 
turn consisting simply and solely in the breaking of plates. Mr. Griffith’s procedure is 
similar, except that, instead of confining his attention to the obviously cheapest and 
most despised varieties of crockery, he adds zest to the performance by purposely 
selecting for destruction the most widely cherished bric-A-brac and most convention- 
ally admired of fancy ware. The spectator gets almost as much fun out of it as the 
performer. You find yourself, as you watch, recalling this or that artistic horror and 
hoping, hardly ever in vain, that Mr. Griffith will not forget to bring it, too, to the 
slaughter ; and if, now and then, you momentarily squirm in your seat as he proceeds 
ruthlessly to massacre some favourite kickshaw of your own, a glance at the title he 
has chosen for his “ act ” will reassure you, and you willingly consent to put up with 
a little discomfort for the sake of the game. True, there is one knick-knack that he 
fails to destroy. On the contrary, he parades it before us, handling it delicately, 
praising it, fondling it. For the time being, you let yourself be tantalised, but refuse 
to be taken in. Remembering the comedian’s trick of leaving the largest plate of all 
intact in the middle of the stage, until at the very last moment he returns to annihilate 
it with an enormous hammer, you feel sure that Mr. Griffith is only holding his hand 
for a final coup. But no. At long last he comes back to his treasure, stands over it, 
sniffs at it, as it were, and even raises his arm. But the blow never falls. His own 
foible he spares. 

Mr. Griffith’s little weakness is for ‘‘ Shakespeare in modern dress.” Mr. Granville- 
Barker, in passing, stamps on it quietly but effectively ; and the fetich might with 
ease and to advantage be smashed to yet smaller smithereens, did not his book 
distract our thoughts to more serious considerations. Here we have, by way of 
introduction, a general essay of great pith and moment on the staging of Shakespeare, 
followed by a detailed examination of the three most distinctively epoch-marking plays 
of his career :—Love’s Labour’s Lost, that first youthful ‘‘ comedy of affectations”’; 
Julius Caesar, perhaps his most efficient piece of stagecraft ; and King Lear, the 
tidal wave of his genius. And every page of these essays bears witness to the insight 
and wisdom of one who, as Shakespearean scholar, has few rivals in this country, and, 
as man of the theatre, none. That they are brilliant goes without saying ; nor will it 
serve any useful purpose to pile on the epithets. Strange, therefore, that they should 
unaccountably leave even one admirer with an indefinable feeling of discontent. 

Supposing, for the sake of argument, that the fault lies with the writer, rather than 
with the reader, to what defect can we trace the trouble ? Is it the form in which they 
are written ? In form they are prefaces embodying here and there textual footnotes, 
stage-directions and the like. This may make them, when served up without the 
text, less digestible ; but we can hardly blame them for being what they set out to be. 
Is there anything to complain of in the substance? A little perhaps. For Mr. Granville- 
Barker, alas, has deserted the stage for the study, and, although he keeps the former 
in mind, the mind has the bias of the latter. 

But all this is superficial. The main concern of these essays is the structure of the 
plays and the psychology of the characters, and the exposition is at once authoritative 
and enlightening, instructive and entertaining. What more can we want ? Cavilling 
surely smacks of ingratitude. Well, perhaps it is that some of us like our Shakespeare 
neat, or, shall we say, prefer a direct communion with him, however halting and faulty, 
to the translations of even the most eloquent and knowledgeable of interpreters. Put 
it this way. Even if we, on our visits to Shakespeare, are only tourists surveying for 
the first time, from a dizzy height,this strange and glorious panorama, we would rather, 
some of us at least, drink in as much of its beauty as we are capable of appreciating by 
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ourselves unaided, than listen to the best of guides, be he artist, historian and orator 
combined. And even were we totally incapable of appreciating the beauties of the 
landscape by ourselves, what more can the best of guides do for us than provide us 
with some small smatterings of approved jargon wherewith to impress our friends on 
our return from our travels ? Perhaps it is something of this sort that makes the reader 
impatient and, at the same time, impatient with himself for being impatient. And, if 
this is so, for whom, we naturally ask, are these essays written ? Who is to profit by 
them ? From sundry references and admonitions one rather gathers that they are 
intended for the producer. The producer ? At last, perhaps, we have dug to the root 
of the matter. At least, we have succeeded in raising a question of first-class impor- 
tance. What knowledge do we expect of the producer ?. How much is he to know? 
Should he approach the plays, virgo intacta, as an interpretative artist tackling a new — 
work of art, or as a student in cap and gown, replete to belching point with the 
tradition of the ages and the wisdom of the schools ? Shall he follow his own vision or 
the versions and opinions of others ? In a word, is he to be producer or reproducer ? 
Too large a question, doubtless, to be answered here. 

But there is one point on which we can all probably agree. Whatever else he knows 
or ignores, the producer must be familiar with the various types of Elizabethan stage, 
their geography, their properties and their potentialities, simply because not 
otherwise will he be able to visualise the action (and, that, after all, is his first function), 
nor, indeed, at times (e.g., in the last scene of Othello) even realise what the action is 
about. For there are as many ways of producing Shakespeare capably as there have 
been or ever will be producers capable of producing his plays, and no artist will be 
content with any other way than his own. And though we might, with time, expense 
and trouble, reconstruct a Shakespearean performance of a Shakespearean play on a 
Shakespearean stage with tolerable exactitude, we should come no nearer recapturing 
the flavour of the original production, simply because we can never hope to recon- 
struct that original audience with its curious and in many ways enviable faculty of 
combining a rigid insistence on the crudest realism in some matters with an unlimited 
child-like capacity for make-believe in others. It is the producer’s task, therefore, to 
transpose the terms of one convention into the terms of whatever other he (and he 
alone) considers best suited as a vehicle to convey the particular play via his contem- 
porary stage (modified, no doubt, in many respects, if he is at liberty to modify it) to 
his contemporary audience. There may be, must be, perhaps, something lost in the 
transfer, but there may also be something gained. But, of course, everything will be 
lost and nothing gained, if he doesn’t even know what he has to transfer. 

And where shall he go for his knowledge, if not to Mr. William J. Lawrence, who 
manages somehow to endow his investigations with all the thrills of the best detective 
fiction? His method is a little disjointed, perhaps, for he parts with his information 
piecemeal, almost grudgingly, tantalising the reader with scattered clues to yet other 
and greater mysteries which he could clear up, if he would. It is rather as though the 
curator of this museum admitted visitors to only a few rooms at a time, and those 
chosen at random, whetting their curiosity, as they follow him down the corridors, 
with momentary glimpses caught through half-open doors of the treasures stored 
in profusion elsewhere. Let us hope Mr. Lawrence will one day find time to combine 
his researches into one unified and continuous narrative. For how can we better 
express our gratitude for what he has already given us than by greedily asking for more? 


FRANK BIRCH 
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HE memoirs of the beautiful and unfortunate Hortense Beauharnais have 

now been published both in the original French and in this English translation, 
and at last we are in possession of the most important piece of Napoleonic literature 
which had hitherto remained beyond the reach of the ordinary reader—and indeed 
of anyone except a few privileged historians. The greater part of the memoirs were 
written between the years 1815 and 1820, when the writer was in exile at Augsburg, 
though she added to them frequently up to the time of her death in 1837. They 
passed into the possession of Napoleon III and afterwards of the Empress Eugénie, 
and the late Prince Napoleon was engaged upon the task of editing them for pub- 
lication when he died in 1926. M. Hanoteau has now completed it. 

We expect a great deal of Hortense. Napoleon was always fond of his step-daughter 
and he ranked her intelligence high. She quotes him as saying : 

Hortense reasons so clearly that one might think she felt nothing. But when you 
know her you realize that it is her feeling that makes her reason so well. 

She, on the other hand, could never get over her awe of him, even though he made 
her teach him how to waltz—and a very bad pupil he was! She is delightfully 
honest about it : 

As for me, who have lived near to the Emperor, I should be far from the truth if I 
said that I ever had the smallest influence over him. I truly looked upon myself as his 
daughter, but I, like everyone else, was so much in awe of him that I rarely ventured 
to address him unless he spoke first, and my replies were frequently confused. 

So all women—and most men—felt towards Napoleon. ‘‘ My mother,” says 
Hortense, ‘“‘was the only person I ever saw who was entirely at her ease with the 
Emperor ”—but we knew that already of Josephine. She was “ the only one who had 
the slightest influence over him, and that only in trifles.”” But there were undoubtedly 
a few men who could influence him—though not, perhaps, in trifles : it is a point of 
Napoleonic psychology that Hortense has missed. After this confession of hers, it is 
not to be expected that we should take her very seriously on politics, though she 
writes with sincerity, and from an “ inside ” point of view which gives her lightest 
word some historical value. But what we do expect is an intimate view of the Im- 
perial Court, and here the memoirs are a little disappointing. There is one shrewd 
remark that is well worth quoting : 
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I believe that there never was a court where morals were as pure as at that of the 
Emperor, yet few have ever been so calumniated. This is easily explained. On the 
one hand there were a few Republicans who, displeased at the brilliant positions held 
by many of their former associates, tried by their sarcasms to tarnish the lustre they 
had scorned. On the other, the old nobility, though delighted at the revival of the 
usages of a Court, . . . criticised and made fun of the new conditions, seeking at the 
expense of a few witticisms to secure forgiveness for their weakness in aspiring to share 
the new honours. 


Otherwise, when she comes to deal with individuals, Hortense is almost disappoint- 
ingly generous in her criticisms. Of Pauline Bonaparte, her natural rival in the other 
camp, she remarks only that she was “‘ a pretty child ’—though Pauline libelled her 
right and left. Even Marie Walewska, who supplanted her mother, is gently dealt 
with. And she seems anxious to make it clear that her unsatisfactory husband, 
Louis Bonaparte, who caused her so much unhappiness, was at any rate an affectionate 
father and a benevolent king. Yet this is obviously one of the most important books 
of memoirs that has appeared for some time. I gather that the English translation 
does not cover the whole of the text, and that is a pity ; but the pruning knife seems 
to have been tactfully used. One’s impression of Hortense, of her gentleness and 
charm, and of her ladylike discretion, in an age when that virtue was almost as 
rare as it is now, is confirmed by these memoirs. Their historical value is perhaps 
rather less than we had looked for—Prince Napoleon’s blue pencil may be partly 
responsible for that—but they are still of extraordinary interest, as any personal view 
of Napoleon must be, especially when written by one whom he liked and respected 
as much as he did Hortense. 

From Napoleon we seem to pass naturally to Mussolini. We may be inclined to 
laugh at him as the Royalists did at that other great Italian ; moreover, he is so vivid, 
so theatrical, that it is extraordinarily difficult to write about him close at hand. But 
Signor de Fiori’s book has interested me because it has enabled me to understand 
something of the gradual development of this masterful personality. The writer knew 
Mussolini as a Socialist, and most of his book deals with those early days when every 
young Italian was a rebel for rebellion’s sake. We hear him as a young man denounc- 
ing “‘ the gospel of the Galilean,” and its “ slave morality,” yet declaring, when he 
returns wounded from the trenches a few years later, that “ the imperial strength of 
Catholic universal Rome, of which Christ and St. Paul proclaimed themselves citizens, 
is a factor of our national unity which we cannot afford to disregard.”” He was always 
a patriot, though a Socialist, and it was not his fault that in Italy that seemed to be a 
contradiction in terms. The occasion when the full power of the patriotic appeal 
first came to him is well indicated by his present biographer. Mussolini was address- 
ing an audience of Italian exiles in Zurich—* Reds ” to a man—and giving them the 
usual Socialist propaganda, when he suddenly paused and, looking out of the open 
window at the summer twilight on Lake Zurich, he began to speak, quietly at first, 
of the glories of Italy ; until, almost before he knew it himself, he had his audience 
of rebels weeping and cheering and shouting “ Viva Italia!” until they were hoarse. 
He was only a young man then, youthfully arrogant, refusing payment for his news- 
paper articles, striding fiercely about the streets ‘‘ his eyes blazing and his hat 
askew.” He “‘ always seemed sulky ” to his friends, of whom Signor de Fiori was 
one ; but they recognised the tremendous force in him, and let him behave as he 
liked. This is an illuminating little book. 

Now that so many of our manuscripts—like our books, and pictures, and fireplaces, 
and even houses—are going to America, I suppose we may expect a regular output 
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of such publications as these which Mr. Humphrey Milford presents. David 
Garrick, the actor, paid a visit to Paris in the year 17 51 and jotted down a few notes 
upon the places he visited and the people he met. His notebook was sold by auction in 
London in 1899, and bought by an American, Mr. Messmore Kendall, of New York. It 
has now been edited for publication by Mr. Ryllis Clair Alexander and printed for the 
American branch of the Oxford University Press. Every correction made by Garrick, 
however trivial, is faithfully reproduced, and the right hand pages of the book are 
set aside for the marginal notes which he added to his daily entries. In this way the 
diary is made to occupy thirty-four pages. It takes exactly ten minutes to read—for 
I timed myself—and cannot therefore be regarded as cheap at forty-two shillings. 
_ But Mr. Alexander’s notes, which occupy by far the greater part of the book, are very 
full and well-informed. It was perhaps unnecessary to waste so much explanation 
upon the significance of the letters “‘ O.S.”, when attached to a date, as though his 
readers had never heard of the change in the calendar ; and Garrick has only to set 
foot in France, for Mr. Alexander to launch out into an essay upon the decline and fall 
of the ancien régime. But the notes, though wordy, are well done, and the diary itself 
is not without interest. Garrick goes often to the theatre, and we look eagerly for his 
criticism of the French actors of the time ; but, as so often happens, the practising 
artist has little to say beyond “ not a bad actor,” “‘ excellent,” ‘‘ very indifferent,” 
and so on. His criticism of the appearance of the Parisian ladies is considerably more 
intelligent: ‘“ Though in general very ugly and most disagreeably painted,” he 
says, “* they tread much better than our ladies and their legs (for their shape and neat- 
ness) are more worth seeing than anything else about them.” The other American 
book in my list—Love-Letters of Mrs. Piozzi—has much more meat in it. Mr. Merritt 
takes us through the whole story of these alleged love-letters from an old lady of 
eighty to a handsome young actor, and concludes that if “‘ truth crushed to earth will 
rise again ’’ the specific gravity of falsehood must be still lighter than that of truth. 

Lord Herbert of Cherbury was an eccentric, unlovable character, a vain, boasting 
fellow—a sort of seventeenth-century Benvenuto Cellini—and in politics something 
of a time-server. But we have always been in his debt for his delightful autobiography, 
and we feel the debt increased when it inspires a modern publisher and printer to 
produce this noble new edition. This book is a thing of beauty—a folio, printed in 
tall, dignified type, and illustrated by wood engravings (the work of Mr. H. W. 
Bray) so admirable that I lack words to praise them as they deserve. The publication, 
quite apart from the merits of Herbert’s lively narrative, takes rank as an event in 
the history of modern book-production. 

Sir John Fortescue describes the careers of Cromwell, Marlborough, Abercromby, 
Charles Stuart, John Moore and Wellington. He is concerned mainly with their 
significance as soldiers, and is perhaps a little lenient with the private characters of 
some of them; but he writes, as usual, with refreshing vigour, he does not spare 
interfering politicians, and in particular takes care that the “ Whig dogs ”’ shall not 
have the best of the argument. It is this downright style of his that always makes 
him so readable, even for those who have no special interest in the subjects upon 
which he is a recognised authority. 


CLENNELL WILKINSON 
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MAN, GOD AND IMMORTALITY. By Sir J. G. Frazer. Macmillan. 15s. 


THE ARUNTA. By Sir B. Spencer and the late F. J. Gillen. 2 vols. Macmillan. 
36s. 


THE ANTIQUITY OF MAN IN EAST ANGLIA. By J. Rem Morr. Cambridge 
University Press. 15s. 


THE CIRCLE AND THE CROSS. By A. Haprian Attcrort. Vol. I. Macmillan. 
12s. 6d. 


THE DRUIDS. By T. D. Kenpricx. Methuen. 12s. 6d. 


THE EARLIER INHABITANTS OF LONDON. By F. G. Parsons. Palmer. 
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JUNGLE PATHS AND INCA RUINS. By W. M. McGovern. Hutchinson. 21s. 
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TARS of the first magnitude may be distinguished from lesser stars without 
ie affront. Men, on the other hand, whether pugilists or poets, philosophers 
or golfers, cannot so be classed unless at the risk of a rumpus. Yet all anthropologists, 
according to their two main divisions, the study-workers and the field-workers, 
would probably be unanimous in according superlative rank in these several spheres 
to Sir James Frazer and Sir Baldwin Spencer. Sheer length as well as efficiency of 
service entitles them to this pride of place, since fifty years at least have passed since 
each of them was already at grips with his subject. Thus each is fully justified in the 
course of so protracted an advance in pausing, as it were, to consolidate the positions 
gained. Sir James Frazer, indeed, might well have pity on such admirers of his as 
are restricted by fate to the use of a portable library. Already he has epitomized, 
and so to speak, duodecimated, the Golden Bough, while Lady Frazer has culled a 
florilegium from his works for the benefit of those who-revel in the graces of a pure 
and lofty style. And here we are offered a survey of his theoretical principles and 
conclusions, in abstraction from the multitudinous data on which his inductions 
are based. Now Sir James Frazer is almost too modest in the valuation he attaches 
to what, after all, is the soul as contrasted with the body of his scientific work. For he 
feels that in point of permanence the solid record of observed facts is likely to hold 
its own against any doctrine that depends thereon ; since fact is like terra firma, 
whereas opinions are like the waves of the sea. Confident that he has bequeathed to 
posterity a vast storehouse of trustworthy information, he seeks to provide that an 
unfettered use shall be made of it by imploring his successors not to bother too much 
about the personal views of the compiler. But the world can never afford to ignore 
the theories of any thinker who is supremely representative of a whole generation of 
scholars. Even if the time is bound to come when anthropology radically alters its 
point of view from that of those great pioneers of the science among whom Sir 
James Frazer is assuredly to be numbered, the historic significance of the set of 
working hypotheses that actually conditioned the process of enquiry, and led up to 
the next move in the game, can never pass away. If there is anything in Sir James 
Frazer’s theoretical outlook that could be said to date it, this would be a tendency 
to treat man as for better or worse a rational animal. He would perhaps prefer to 
err with Aristotle than be right with the latest upholders of the psychology of the 
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unconscious. And yet the paradox that we mostly act first and think afterwards may 
well have enough truth in it to initiate an interpretation of human history somewhat 
different from Sir James Frazer’s, though, even so, it would doubtless be comple- 
mentary rather than contradictory to that intellectualist philosophy of man which 
he here expounds with such consummate art. 

Sir Baldwin Spencer’s Arunta have precedence over all other savages. They are 
the most typical of their kind ; though how far other primitive folk no less worthy 
of this distinction have remained unhonoured because they lacked the “ sacred bard ” 
is a point not easily settled. Having seen all manner of imposing generalizations 
founded by the theorists on his earlier accounts of this wonderful people, Sir Baldwin 
Spencer almost unkindly promulgates a new version of the facts at the risk of leaving 
some of his colleagues’ most cherished fancies altogether in the air. As it is, however, 
no harm is done except in so far as a large number of the native words which have 
been incorporated into the technical language of anthropology will now have to be 
modified in form, if a meticulous accuracy in regard to such borrowed terms is indeed 
to be insisted on. The essential facts, however, that bear on the social life and mental 
habits of these authentic representatives of the culture of the Stone Age are allowed 
to stand unchanged, though they are occasionally supplemented and throughout are 
made more telling than ever by skilful rearrangement. Here, then, one has a unique 
opportunity of coming face to face with “‘ our Father, Man, as he looks at us across 
the ages.” In this passage, it will be remembered, Clifford goes on to make our 
ancestor say, ‘‘ Before Jehovah was, I am.” Now something very like this the 
Arunta do declare by means of rites which, though innocent of any reference to a 
god, imply an almost unlimited control of nature on the part of man, the master of 
certain words and acts of power. Pre-scientific man busies himself from morning 
to night in a laboratory where no experiments come off except per accidens ; but an 
entirely proleptic sense of his own importance as a man of destiny keeps him happy 
and fit, so that from his loins spring genuine world-conquerors, so far as we ourselves 
answer to that description. One of Sir James Frazer’s rationalists might have given 
up trying, in view of the way in which his happy thoughts invariably refused to work. 
But actually man would seem to have befooled himself into doing things by regularly 
pretending to be able to do them long before there was any proof that he could ; 
for, consciously at all events, primitive man trusts less to common sense than to that 
systematized cult of the absurd which some call magic. Civilization, on the other 
hand, boasts that its science is, in Huxley’s phrase, an “ organized common sense.” 
Possibly, however, we have not broken with the past so completely as finally to have 
lost touch with aspirations that go deeper than any science, and serve to nourish in 
man an abiding faith that he is greater than he knows. 

Passing to the subject of archaeology, one may take an all-too-brief glance at several 
books written in a well-informed and critical manner about those earlier phases 
of English history of which so much is latterly coming to be known. Mr. Reid Moir 
would indeed take us back to a time when the inhabitant of East Anglia was no less 
ambiguous in his human attributes than are the flints which he is supposed to have 
fashioned. It is notorious that, having begun with few supporters, he has by this time 
persuaded most of the leading authorities that his pre-Crag specimens are authentic 
artifacts ; and having correspondingly gained practice in the art of meeting other 
folks’ difficulties he states his case with a moderation that should secure him a 
wide hearing. If anyone would acquire an enlarged time-sense in regard to the 
past, he has only to repair to East Anglia with Mr. Moir’s book in his hand. — 

Mr. Hadrian Allcroft is for the etymological identification of church or kirk with 
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circus, and finds evidence of continuity between the circular church-yard, still to be 
met with in odd places and undoubtedly of primitive pattern, with the stone-citcle, 
whether as surrounding a barrow or as used simply for a moot, as among Homer's 
Phaeacians, whose place of solemn meeting had its inner ring of stone-seats and its 
outer row of rough blocks or “ sarcens.”’ That this type of structure was a feature 
common to Greeks, Romans, and Celts he proves beyond dispute ; but possibly is 
too much inclined to confine it to a Nordic culture to the exclusion of possible 
megalithic influences. ‘The treatment, however, is quite undogmatic, and is SO richly 
‘“‘ documented ”’ that, apart from the main thesis, any number of interesting points 
are made good by the way. : 

Mr. Kendrick, though he has all the learning of the British Museum behind him, 
must have felt nervous in attacking the subject of the Druids, in view of that “ in- — 
extinguishable affection ” with which they are still regarded in the popular imagina- 
tion. Nay, it is a woefully curtailed legend that will have to be inserted in the guide- 
books of the future if his conclusions are accepted. Without subscribing whole- 
heartedly to the folk-moot theory of stone-circles or any other explanation for which 
a universal application is claimed, he is ruthless in denying that the rustic’s descrip- 
tion of them as “ Druids’ Temples’ embodies an effort of genuine folk-memory. 
He would be prepared to term the present temple at Stonehenge “‘ druidic ”’ in the 
sense that it was consecrated to a religion which was a kind of ‘“‘ druidism.”’ But that 
the worship was conducted by the white-robed druids of our fancy, the representa- 
tives of a priestly college such as flourished in Gaul for a few centuries before Caesar’s 
time, he cannot allow ; being more ready to suppose that the temporal rulers, aided 
by the local chieftains, presided over the rites. 

Professor Parsons is of all the votaries of physical anthropology the most level- 
headed, and hence the least likely to attempt to write a history of London simply in 
terms of the Cockney cranium. So varied, however, is the archaeological knowledge 
that he brings to bear on the subject that, although making the most of the somato- 
logical evidence and incidentally throwing much light on vexed questions of culture 
in its relation to race,he renders his account as concrete and many-sided as the available 
facts will allow. It may be consoling to the modern Londoner to know that he is 
still more than three-quarters Nordic, though the Alpine type seems to be increasing. 

Alas ! anthropology has so many branches, and these are one and all so prolific 
of fruit, that the barest notice of two other excellent books must suffice here. Dr. 
McGovern’s exploration of an unknown part of the Amazonian region is thrilling 
enough if read simply as a tale of adventure ; but his gift for careful observation 
and lucid description is such that the scientific interest quite holds its own with the 
romantic. Miss Blackman’s insight into the peasant mind of Egypt is the result of 
six years of methodical study, and the politician no less than the scholar may learn 
much from her about a people that for thousands of years has exhibited the same 
peculiar mixture of psychological traits, intelligence competing with superstition, 
while a steady industry is offset by lapses into frantic violence, Miss Blackman calls 
attention to a large number of analogies linking modern to ancient times. As a trained 
anthropologist, she is not surprised if human nature, while presenting endless variety 
on = iE turns out to be almost timelessly the same when its hidden depths are 
sounded. 


R. R. MARETT 


